




















START RIGHT 


(E= Route men given the 
= >. necessary sales 


training... 


Well planned ad- 
vertising campaigns 
properly executed 


Your loaf started 
with International 
“Bakery Proved” 
Flours 


Build up profitable 
routes. 


more than justify the 
investment made. 


receives the con- 
sumer’s highest 
stamp of approval. 
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International ‘Bakery Proved’’ Flours have the gluten quality, the 
working stamina, to stand the high speed make-up of the modern 


bakery — they finish right. 


When you buy International Flours you buy customer insurance 


without paying a premium. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Make Your Selection from 
these Spring and Hard 
Winter Wheat Flours 


* 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
CINDERELLA 
ROBIN HOOD 


* 
MERLIN « RED DRAGON 
MINUTE MAN 
* 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOURS 


* 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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MILLING WHEAT FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


These great facilities and our long experienced 
organization at your command 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating Elevator “A” KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 































Most millers regard careful scouring of 
wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 
that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. So we do it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 














We are prepared to offer millers a wide selection 
of wheat from our own bins at fully competitive 


values shipped under our own supervision. 


. ©. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
RANK A. THEIS, President 

J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President ‘ * 
L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
H. FUHRMAN 
L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CAKE BAKERS! 
A Cake can be uo better than the ingredients 


By the same token, Cake Flour can be no better than 
the wheat from which it is milled. 


“BUTTERCUP” Wheat, grown only in the river bot- 
tom lands near St. Louis, is, without qualification, the 
finest wheat for Cake Flour. Virtually hand picked by 
expert grain men, this famous wheat is used exclusively 
by Valier’s Master Millers, who draw out all of its fine 
characteristics and create the most perfect line of flours 
available to the Cake Baker today. 








Milling “Buttercup” Wheat exclusively, backed by years 
of successful experience and painstaking research in this 
field, Valier’s have solved the intricate problems of con- 
trolling viscosity, pH, and high sugar-carrying capacity 
and offer you a selection of the best flours for Cake 
purposes. 








Flour is your basic raw material. /¢ must be good! 





USE VALIER’S 
All Superior Cake Flours 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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Mt (woredr MILLING & ELEVATOR co. | SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
= _| PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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TEA TABLE 
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BIG VALUE 








In the whole great war nutri- 
tional program, bread: rides at 
the very head of the Food for t 
Victory Program. Any miller 
and any baker who is not mak- 
ing a product of such quality 
as to justify this selection is 
not doing his level best both 


for the country and his own 


cCcmwa 


future welfare. Use good flour 


—Bake Good Bread. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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HY improve our wheat? Why 
W on and work with new va- 

rieties when we have so much 
wheat now? Why should we not call a 
halt to breeding, because we now have a 
surplus? 

That is a very shortsighted view, as I 
know you will realize. It is true that we 
have a surplus accumulated as a result 
of the national policies of many of the 
European countries who have tried to 
become self-sufficient in preparing for 
another war; but times change very 
rapidly. We will be called upon not only 
to feed our own army with a decrease 
in man power available for producing 
more wheat, but we will have to feed a 
starving Europe. Even in times of sur- 
plus, this is necessary. If wheat prices 
are low, then it becomes increasingly 
necessary that the wheat that we do raise 
and make a living from be the best avail- 
able. We must have good varieties agro- 
nomically and varieties which will meet 
the needs of the millers and bakers. 

After all the farmer may grow the 
wheat, but he has to sell it for some 
purpose. If it is bread wheat, it must be 
fit for bread. No matter how big a yield- 
er a variety is, if it is not good, it will 
reflect upon the wheat quality. I think 
probably in the winter wheat area you 
have more difficulty with varieties which 
are not as satisfactory as they might be. 
Where there is a tremendous variation 
in the varietal characteristics, it is un- 
fortunate. When it comes to the export 
market, these become mixed, causing a 
lower market valuation. 

The miller not only mills wheat, but 
he has to produce a manufactured 
article. The wheat must be blended and 
treated in ways that will produce a prod- 
uct wanted by the baker. One of the 
problems of the miller is that over a 
period of many years the public has de- 
manded a bread of creamy to white color. 
Bleaching therefore came in and became 
an established practice. 

A new wheat variety has to perform 
normally when treated with bleaching 
agents. The yellow must bleach out with 
a minimum of chemicals, because they 
cost money, and preferably a variety 
should not have too much yellow pig- 
mentation. There have been cases where 
Varieties were turned down because of 
a high yellow pigment content. 

I come now to the new problem which 


The Importance of Quality 


WHEAT IMPROVEMENT PROBLEMS 





By Dr. W. F. Geddes 


will give the miller no little trouble until 
he becomes organized, and that is the 
matter of enriched flour. Let us consid- 
er the background for the new program 
to put vitamin and mineral into food 
substances in order to improve them. The 
background came as a result of the de- 
fense efforts and now of the war effort. 
Case studies by nutrition people, medical 
men and the United States public health 
service indicate that about 45,000,000 
people are not adequately nourished. 





They are not suffering from actual 
disease, but their diets do not contain 
sufficient amounts of the various nutri- 
ents. In times of distress proper feeding 
is important. A great many of our young 
men are underfed, and whether it is fair 
to blame them or not is questionable. The 
country became alarmed because of this 
situation—-that approximately one-third 
of the people are not adequately fed. 
The defense efforts emphasized the im- 
portance of it. 
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AN ANSWER 
IN UNIFORM 


Why now do rooms that seemed 
Waken in a small white house? 
* Why, the spicy, nose-bewitchin’ * 


Fragrances, front hall to 


Only could such scents arise 
From rolls, fresh-baked, cookies, 


Hearth fire’s aware—watch it 


A frantic Scottie wags, “I know!” 
A father’s sudden-tall with pride; 
A mother’s eyes are eager-wide— 
Hark! A shout,“O Mom! 


He’s home on leave, a sailor 


ETHEL RomiG FULLER. 

















Another thing that hastened attention 
to the problem was the Food and Drugs 
Act, dating from 1903, to protect us 
from adulteration, This act has not yet 
been revised. Specifications said what 
should be in a product, but vitamins and 
minerals were not known at that time, so 
it has now become necessary to revamp 
the food acts. This task was given the 
Federal Security Administration under 
Paul V. McNutt, and its accomplishment 
is an amazing example of how things are 
done in a democracy. The government 
announces that they are going to estab- 
lish new standards. They say they are 
going to have a meeting, and any one 
can attend. They hold a hearing and ob- 
tain all the evidence and go over it, 
forming definite conclusions—that wheat 
has a certain thiamin content, and we 
are going to proceed to bring it back to 
the flour—or we should add so much 
thiamin. The standards are proposed and 
published, and interested parties have 
ten days in which to file complaints. 
These hearings have been going on for a 
long time and all the agencies interested 
co-operate. The National Research Coun- 
cil advises the government; the Council 
of Foods of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation meets with millers and bakers and 
in a round-table discussion the millers 
and bakers agree to go ahead and pro- 
duce enriched bread before the standards 
are actually set up. 

I am talking theoretically on the im- 
provement of wheat and breeding for 
high quality. I have been asked, “Should 
we try to breed wheat for high vitamin 
value?” There are a whole series of vita- 
mins in wheat which we have grouped 
under the “B” complex. The most im- 
portant, at least as far as we know, is 
thiamin or vitamin B:, which is concerned 
with the utilization of carbohydrates in 
our body. The more starchy foods we 
eat, the more thiamin we need to get the 
energy out of them. Flour is something 
that everybody eats, so if we wish to 
improve the nutrition of everyone, the 
easiest way is to put thiamin into flour. 
This is briefly and roughly the back- 
ground for this present program of food 
enrichment you hear so much about. It 
is not a food faddist scheme. It is based 
on surveys, and if you think this is a 
“fly-by-night” thing by which to frighten 
the people, you are wrong. It is very 
important. 

I would not like:to say on the basis 
of data available that we should forget 
thiamin content in a wheat-breeding pro- 
gram, but I do not see how we can con- 
sider it seriously. There are so many 
other factors, such as environment and 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Tops in Bakery Flours 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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@ One frequently hears discussed relative advantages of mill 
ing flour at the point of consumption rather than at the poin 
of wheat production. 

®@ In connection with this there is one very vital point. Mills lo- 
cated in the heart of wheat production have first call on vir- 
gin country run wheat—that is, never passed thru a terminal 
market. 

® Here in Montana we do have possibly the finest hard wheat 
in this country to mill. The wheat supplies for our Montana 
mills flow directly from the wheat fields. 

® Thus, for almost a generation we have worked with known 
wheat varieties and our goal has ever been to reproduce in 
the flour the undeniably outstanding bread-making qualities 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
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King Milling Company Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat ° 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising Quality F lour. Ss 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years Mill at 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN Glencoe, Minn. 








Sales Office 
Minneapolis 
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Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 

















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 













VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 


LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


Chicago, Mlinois 


1411 East 60th Street 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 
















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,. 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 











EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daity Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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DRASTIC REVISIONS PREDICTED AT 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


__—— 
President Caldwell Cites Rationing, Labor Shortage, Blackout Pre- 
cautions as Industry Problems—L. J. Schumaker Sees 
“Great Opportunity” for Baker on Nutrition Front 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Changes in the usual 
baking procedure and drastic revisions in 
the traditional conduct of the baking 
trade as a result of the war were freely 
predicted at the early meetings of a war- 
minded convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in session at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, March 9-12. 

President Cecil Cadwell, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Detroit, provided the cue in his 
address when he sketched the many 
changes already created by the war and 
listed several other threats to the busi- 
ness-as-usual routine of the baking in- 
dustry. The rationing of essential ma- 
terials, the disappearance of skilled help, 
the operation of baking plants during air 


—_—_;z————_—_———__ 
NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


Cuicaco, Itt.—William F. Gos- 
sadge, Grocers Baking, Louisville, was 
elevated to the presidency of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers at the annual election of officers 
March 10. Named to succeed Mr. 
Gossadge as first vice president was 
W. H. Geller, John R. Thompson 
Co., Chicago. Frank J. Coughlin, 
Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, 
was elected second vice president and 
Victor E. Marx, Chicago, was named 
secretary-treasurer for his nineteenth 
consecutive term. 





raids and blackouts and equipment short- 
ages are but a few of the problems that 
will demand all the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness at the command of the 
engineer, he emphasized. 

The war may have disrupted customary 
baking practices of the baker, but it has 
also given him a great opportunity, L. J. 
Schumaker, president of the American 
Bakers Association, declared. Adequate 
and proper nutrition has been widely 
publicized, he pointed out, and with some 
high caloric foods restricted, enriched 
white bread has been widely hailed as the 
logical substitute to fill the nutritional 
gap. Bread bakers can look for a 10 
to 15% increase in business, he predicted. 

The average per capita consumption 
of sugar of 114 lbs per year is being 
cut to 75 lbs, he explained, which will 
greatly curb pie and cake baking. The 
result will be an automatic increase in 
bread business to compensate for the 
cut in sugar use. The nation needs more 
energy, he declared, and enriched white 
bread is an approved conveyor, but the 
use of it must be doubled, he added, if 
consumption is to be brought up to 13 
oz daily, the prescribed amount in a nu- 
tritionally safe diet. 

In wartime, management and produc- 
tion draw closer together in the success- 
ful plant, Mr. Schumaker said, and it is 
the baker who met the restrictions and 
handicaps imposed by the last war who 
is the leader in the industry today. 


A very real problem of the war, black- 
out procedure for bakeries, was analyzed 
by Thomas O’Gorman, Armstrong’s Bak- 
ery, Los Angeles, and chairman of the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, sponsors of 
the report. Blackout efforts to date have 
been almost entirely confined to provid- 
ing temporary protection, he explained, 
with only a few plants installing perma- 
nent devices. He cited three reasons for 
blacking out: (1) To obliterate telltale 
boundaries, (2) to conceal locations, and 
(3) to discourage bombing of civilians. 

Paint is used liberally in the pro- 
cedure, he said, but the use of it entails 
certain problems. For example, light 
bills are increased and there is consid- 
erable breakage as a result of the expan- 
sion caused by heat. It is also very diffi- 
cult to remove the paint, he added. One 
of the greatest menaces in the bakery is 
the threat of splintered glass, and a 
painted window offers no protection. 
Furthermore, if a near-by explosion shat- 
ters the glass, there is no blackout. 

To overcome the light problem, some 
bakers paint every other window and 
use curtains on the others, thus providing 
adequate light and ventilation. 
to maintain a sanitary appearance, some 


In order 


bakers have painted the windows black 
on the outside and white on the inside. 

Elastic paint has been used to overcome 
the risk of splintered glass, but its cost 
is much greater and the problems of 
light and ventilation remain unsolved. 
Ordinary blackout paint is estimated to 
cost about 5¢ per square yard, he stated. 

Shades and curtains have been used 
effectively for complete blackout and 
although the initial expense may be great- 
er, it may prove to be an economical 
method, it has been found. Such cover- 
ings should overlap openings about six 
inches and should be weighted to stay 
in position. Plyboard, cardboard and 
other similar materials have been used, 
he added, but in planning any program 
the cost of maintenance and salvage value 
should be considered. 

For the installation of any permanent 
devices, the advice of qualified experts 
should be heeded, he emphasized. Indi- 
vidual plant problems should be studied, 
keeping in mind the availability of exits, 
the location of equipment and fire fight- 
ing materials. For blacking out sky- 
lights, complicated mechanical devices 
may be necessary, particularly if black- 
out can be accomplished from the outside 
only. 

There is an urgent need of adequate 
fire fighting equipment and fire fighting 
training, Mr. O’Gorman declared. Most 
cities have fire pretection systems that 
take care of ordinary needs only and an 
air raid would completely disrupt such 
service. He strongly urged the forma- 
tion of fire fighting brigades within 
plants, with fire chiefs, captains and 
workers, each trained to perform definite 
duties in event of emergency. 
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Although all traffic must stop during 
an air raid, there is no reason why bak- 
ery production should be delayed, he 
added. With proper training of em- 
ployees, plant schedules will suffer little 
interruption, he believed, although there 
is the problem of getting employees to 
the bakery during an alarm. 

Sugar conservation in bread baking 
and development of specialty breads were 
two other topics with a wartime flavor 
discussed during the early part of the 
program. A panel composed of Bert 
Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis; 
Maurice Jackson, Vienna Model Bakery, 
Chicago; Peter Marhoefer, Bold Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Guy L. Shiverdecker, 
Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co., participated 
in this discussion. 

It is much easier to make potato bread 
now than it used to be, Mr. Jassoy 
pointed out, because of the prepared 
potato flour available, which saves the 
extensive labor formerly necessary to 
put the “spuds” into the right form. 
While it is possible to use a range of 
potato flour from 2% to 10% of the total 
flour, when the percentage goes over 3% 
difficulties of fermentation tolerance, 
crust flakiness and taste appear, he said. 
Mr. Jassoy recommended a sponge meth- 
od of production and use of a pan one 
half as wide as its length. 

Plenty of raisins is a prime necessity 
of raisin bread, if it is to build a good 





Procter & Gamble, 
Ivorydale, Ohio, was the Engineers’ pro- 
gram chairman. 


F, J. Coughlin, 


public acceptance, the speaker empha- 
sized. In presenting a formula for 
straight dough raisin bread, he recom- 
mended 60% or more raisins, based on 
the weight of flour. Raisins should be 
added last, and should be previously pre- 
pared as follows: Soak 100 Ibs of raisins 
in 10 to 15 lbs of hot water and 2 to 3 
lbs of orange marmalade. Mix slightly. 
Soak no more than two hours. This sys- 
tem makes the raisins stick to the dough 
better and prevents the absorption of 
water from the dough. 

For icing, Mr. Jassoy recommended the 
addition of 2% cake flour to a regular 
roll icing. This enables the icing to 


stand up better in the slicer and resist 
warm weather better. 

Mr. Jassoy gave a formula for sesame 
seed bread, a type of specialty loaf that is 
increasing in popularity. 

Reporting on experiments made on a 
laboratory scale in varying the percent- 
age and granulation of whole wheat, 
Maurice Jackson indicated that mixing 
time decreases and absorption increases 
with the percentage of whole wheat in 
the formula. The coarser the granulation 
of the whole wheat, the greater the ab- 
sorption, he reported. The effect of 
granulation of whole wheat on the vol- 
ume of the loaf varied somewhat. With 
fine ground whole wheat, there was little 
change up to 20% whole wheat, then a 
decline to the 100% level. The medium 
granulation dropped rather directly all 
the way, with the sharpest decline above 
the 80% level. For the coarse granula- 
tion, there was little change up to 20% 
and then a drop to 80% with little dif- 
ference thereafter. 

There was some discussion of these 
findings from the floor, and when it came 
to a showing of hands in the audience, it 
was found that about as many found 
some opposite results, indicating other 
factors were present. 

Since there is little sugar in rye bread, 
compared with white breads, there is a 
chance that rye production may increase 
for that reason, said Peter Marhoefer. 
Good rye bread is not easy to make, 
and requires great care for best results, 
he pointed out, and suggested that the 
more rye flour gotten into the formula 
without bringing about too much of a 
drop in volume, the better, but cautioned 
bakers that the public has come to ex- 
pect volume in rye breads. 

He presented a formula using 45% 
rye flour in the dough and clear in the 
sponge, and enumerated some of the 
major causes of some outstanding faults 
of rye bread. 

Sugar consumption is less a problem 
for the bread baker than the cake baker, 
Mr. Shiverdecker said, in enumerating the 
underlying economic facts that have 


(Continued on page 35.) 





C. E. Jones, Midland Bakeries Co., 
Peoria, Ill., shared responsibility for ar- 
rangements of the Engineers’ convention 
in his position as a day chairman. 
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Publishing agents for rail carriers have 
announced that the tariffs providing for 
the rate increase authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on March 
8 will be issued to become effective 
March 18. The ICC decision stipulated 
that the boost could become effective not 
later than May 15, 1942, upon 10 days’ 
notice. 

The ICC authorized the nation’s water 
carriers and railroads to advance freight 
rates 6% on commodities except certain 
“basic or raw” materials on most of 
which it granted a 3% hike. 

The commission allowed the 3% in- 
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HIGHER RATES EFFECTIVE MARCH 18, 
CARRIERS ANNOUNCE 


Flour and Other Mill Products Will Take Increase of Three Per 
Cent, With Rates on Many Other Commodities 
Up Six Per Cent 


crease for the following individual com- 
modities in carloads: wheat, corn, oats, 
barley and rye, rice, grain, wheat flour, 
corn meal, edible flour and meal, mill 
products not specially prepared for hu- 
man consumption. 

Also included are hay and _ alfalfa, 
straw, cottonseed, cottonseed cake and 
meal, vegetable oil cake and meal, flax- 
seed, packing house products not includ- 
ing canned meats, eggs in the shell, but- 
ter, animal products not including fer- 
tilizer, buttermilk condensed or dried, 
feeding tankage, fish meal, fish scrap, 
meat scrap. 





Burlap Market Continues Dull; 
Cotton Awaits Parity Price Law 


New York, N. Y.—The burlap market 
continued quiet during the week with very 
little business recorded. The scarcity of 
recent arrivals and uncertain future ship- 
ment quotations contributed to the dull- 
ness, 

After a two-day lapse, future shipment 
prices were issued at the mid-week show- 
ing March shipments unchanged to off 
five points from previous quotations and 
April uniformly down five points. 

In the cotton trade action is_ still 
awaited on legislation that would bar 
sales of cotton under parity prices. It 
is believed that this law would not have 
an immediate effect on the market with 
prices above parity levels in the South, 
but that it would result in a floor on cot- 
ton prices in so far as government sell- 
ing is concerned, as parity prices are ex- 
pected to rise during the coming months. 

The cotton market was fluctuating in 
a narrow range toward the end of the 


week awaiting action on the legislation. 
Little hedging against government re- 
leases was noticeable and trade houses 
were absorbing the limited southern sell- 
ing orders. 

Burlap offerings from Calcutta are 
scanty but arrivals are expected to in- 
crease this week. Several vessels are re- 
ported currently en route and others 
scheduled to sail from Calcutta. 

Bag manufacturers’ shipments from 
the government stockpile are reported 
slow, and importers are complaining that 
the delay in these shipments is causing 
late payments for goods. 
future 
prices have declined 10 to 30 points for 
March and 15 to 20 points for April. 
Calcutta remains about stationary despite 


During the week shipment 


price changes here. 

It is believed in the trade that the 
jute supply may be completely frozen if 
Calcutta is threatened by the enemy. 





* FILMING “THE MODEST MIRACLE” « 
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Dr. R. E. Lee, director of applied research for Standard Brands, Inc., is 
shown (with script) with the cast and director at studios in Hollywood during 
filming of one of the important scenes from “The Modest Miracle,” recently 
released by Standard Brands for national distribution in the interest of enriched 


bread. 


This was hinted last week by R. R. 
Guthrie, representing the WPB in a 
message to the floor covering industry. 

The request by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard that cotton acreage be ex- 
panded to its full allotment of 27,400,- 
000 had no apparent effect on the trade. 
Mr. Wickard, in calling for the full cot- 
ton acreage, urged that as much as pos- 
sible be planted to medium and long 
staples to assure a supply of the quality 
needed for military requirements. How- 
ever, he commented that allotments would 
not be increased, nor were farmers be- 
ing asked to exceed their quotas. 

Farmers planted 23,250,000 acres 
against a similar allotment in the cur- 
rent season, and the yield from this area 
has been estimated at 10,976,000 gross- 
weight bales. 

The latest Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion report states that loans on 2,122,020 
bales of 1941 cotton crop had been made 
through Feb. 28, an increase of 18,869 
over the total on Feb. 21. 

Weak trade demand and some hedging 
against government spot cotton releases 
caused a small decline in the local cotton 
market on March 7, and it closed barely 
steady four to seven points lower. 

Closing prices of New York futures on 
March 7 were: March $18.36, May $18.52 
@18.53, July $18.62, Oct. $18.71, Dec. 
$18.73. 
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OPA REALIGNMENT BRINGS 
FORTH NEW FOOD DIVISION 


Wasuineten, D. C.—(Special)—A re- 
organization of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration is in progress, with the creation 
of new divisions and the switching of 
some of the present executives who have 
been on the job for months. 

In the changes thus far announced 
Howard Tolley joins OPA on loan from 
his post as chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and heads up a new 
division dealing with food and apparel. 

Fred Thomas, who has been handling 
all feed matters, will continue under 
Mr. Tolley, and have as his chief assist- 
ant John K. Westberg, of the Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, who is on 
leave of absence from this organization 
which has been a factor in the feed 
business for more than 20 years. 

Asked if there were any new price 
ceilings affecting feeds in the offing Mr. 
Thomas replied that his section of Mr. 
Tolley’s organization would continue to 
work on costs and prices and accumulate 
data affecting the feed market. 

“If prices keep down on wheat and 
flour,” Mr. Thomas said, “we will not 
have to get excited about our war prob- 
lems.” 
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FLOUR AND BREAD SPECIALIST 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, 
director of the Foods and Nutrition De- 
partment of Wheat Flour Institute, has 
been asked to serve as a specialist in 
flour and bread on a committee of the 
Diet Therapy Section of the American 
Dietic Association. The committee, 
headed by Ruth Cowan Clouse, is con- 
cerned with compiling new figures on the 
nutritive values of food. Mrs. Snyder’s 
work will be reporting to the committee 
new information on the nutritive value of 


flour and bread as the data appear in 
scientific publications. Summaries of the 
findings of the committee will be pub- 
lished from time to time in the Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association. 
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SOUTH BEND PROGRAM 
INCLUDES ALL FOODS 


Promotion of Enriched Flour and Bread 
Will Be Only Incidental to Nutritional 
Work in Indiana 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
South Bend, Ind., nutrition program, 
which first was planned to be confined to 
the promotion of enriched flour and en- 
riched bread, has been widened to a well- 
rounded program including all foods, it 
is officially disclosed at the office of M. 
L. Wilson, assistant director in charge 
of nutrition of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. Plans are 
going forward to stage the citywide pro- 
motion of foodstuffs generally at some 
time during April, with the various seg- 
ments of the trades and civic organiza- 
tions participating. Emphasis will be 
placed on enriched flour and enriched 
bread, but the demonstration or test cam- 
paign will include other foods which are 
included in the general nutrition plan 

Paul Cornell, who is special consultant 
in Director Wilson’s office, is now on a 
tour of the Middle West and is to con- 
fer with the South Bend authorities on 
plans before returning to Washington 
and deciding upon the dates for the 
program. 

Another development in the nutrition 
campaign is the appointment by the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services of advisory committees repre- 
senting various organized groups whose 
assistance is being sought to advance the 
campaign for better living. Already com- 
mittees from labor, including A.F.L., 
C.1.0. and* the Railroad Brotherhoods 
have appointed members to meet with 
the administrative staff of Director Wil- 
son’s office. Likewise representatives of 
the American Gas Association and the 
American Restaurant Association are co- 
operating, and within a short time the 
food trades, including the millers, will 
be approached to set up an advisory 
committee to co-operate in speeding up 
the nation-wide plan of making the public 
nutrition conscious. 
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WHEAT TRADE IN PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST IS QUIET 


PortLans, Orecon.—Interest in whieat 
sagged and cash wheat prices declined 
in the Pacific Northwest last week. 
There was little wheat being offered, 
but it was sufficient to supply the limited 
needs of the milling trade. The majority 
of mills had wheat on hand to take care 
of their government orders, and were in- 
terested only mildly in further offerings. 

There were a few scattered sales re- 
ported for Kansas mills, although prices 
worked more in line as a result of <le- 
clines in the cash market here. Local 
demands are at a minimum with few 
places to sell wheat. 

The feed wheat program is still an 





important factor, with buying more of a 
steady character. The country trade is 
doing a large business in feed wheat, to 
the exclusion of millfeed, corn, oats nd 
barley. 

Milder weather set in this week, with 
several clear, warm days. It is antici- 
pated that farmers will be able to yet 
into the fields for their spring work 
within a short time. There has been an 
abundance of moisture this past winter, 
giving crops more than the usual amount 
of it. There was slight winter damage 
to crops in the Pacific Northwest. 
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FIRST ARMY CLASS 
BEGINS WORK AT AIB 


School for Advanced Baking Instructors 
Gets Initial Group of 72 Officers 
and Enlisted Men 

Cuicaco, Irt.—“Whether you know it 
or not, you men are making history and 
I am happy to be a part of it and I 
know you, too, will be.” These were the 
words of Lieutenant Harry W. McCor- 
mick, officer in charge, in greeting the 
72 officers and enlisted men comprising 
the first class of the United States Army 
Training School for Advanced Baking 
Instructors at the American Institute 
of Baking building here March 2. 

Members of this class will receive five 
weeks’ intensive training at the hands 
of their civilian instructors. The full 
facilities of the American Institute of 
Baking—three bakeries, classrooms, lab- 
oratories and the Louis Livingston Li- 
brary of Baking—will be at their dis- 
posal. And, they will also work outdoors 
with the latest in field baking equipment. 
Other classes will follow this one. 

Principal William Walmsley explained 
the purposes for which this course was 
designed and told how these purposes 
would be carried out. He gave the “stu- 
dents” much valuable background infor- 
mation regarding the baking industry, 
the American Institute of Baking and 
the American Bakers Association. 

L. J. Schumaker, ABA-AIB president, 
brought a message regarding the serious- 
ness of this world wide, “all out” war 
and said “the sole purpose of this school 
is to teach you to make the best eating 
bread.” 

ABA-AIB Secretary Tom Smith, com- 
menting on the necessity for bread and 
capable men to bake it, said, “When you 
bake bread, you will make ‘food energy’ 
for men, the counterpart of gasoline en- 
ergy for planes and tanks, and explosive 
energy for bullets, bombs and shells.” 

Frank Jungewaelter, secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
gave the army men important informa- 
tion from his long baking experience. 

L. E. Caster, vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the American In- 
stitute of Baking and chairman of the 
school committee of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, sent a telegram to the ceremony. 
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FOOD STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
IS ASKED OF RAILROADS 


New York, N. Y.—Francis H. Leggatt 
& Co., Inc., New York wholesale grocers, 
have filed a petition with western rail- 
roads for a revised freight tariff to 
permit the storage in transit of east- 
bound canned goods at interior points 
not vulnerable to enemy attack. This 
would spread the nation’s reserve food 
Supplies, but, perhaps more important, 
it would relieve the pressure on ware- 
house facilities at important Pacific and 
Atlantie Coast points, where a large 
amount of space usually allotted to food- 
Stuffs has been taken over by the Army 
and Navy for war purposes. 

In the past it has been common prac- 
tice for distributors to leave a large 
portion of their orders in canners’ ware- 
houses until needed at the wholesalers’ 
Warehouses. This year the heavy pur- 
chases for the use of the armed forces 
Will require the space at the canneries 








and distributors will have to take their 
purchases as they are ready. 

The office of the Defense Transporta- 
tion is reported to be studying the plan, 
and supporting the proposed revision are 
many grocers’ and canners’ organizations. 

The New York flour trade is facing 
a similar situation at Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal where a large propor- 
tion of the space which has in recent 
years been used for flour storage, is now 
taken up by Navy stores. The ensuing 
curtailment of space has meant that 
many flour shipments are held up for 
lack of storage permits and the situation 
is very difficult. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
9,052,722-ACRE REDUCTION 

Wiynirec, Man.—A return tabled in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa in 
answer to questions from western mem- 
bers, reveals that the total acreage taken 
out ef wheat production in western Can- 
ada under the 1941 wheat acreage reduc- 
tion regulations was 9,052,722 acres— 
summerfallow 5,493,200 and coarse grains 
3,559,572. The total amount paid in 
bonuses to Feb. 27, 1942, was $26,565,514 
and an estimated $4,000,000 remains to 
be paid. 
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GRAIN FUTURES TRADING 
DECREASES IN FEBRUARY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Futures trading 
in grains on the Chicago Board of Trade 
aggregated 272,142,000 bus in February, 
a decrease of 48% compared with Janu- 
ary, and a decrease of 14% compared 
with February, 1941, according to the 
monthly statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Reports to the Commodity Exchange 
Administration show that futures trad- 
ing in wheat during February aggre- 
gated 96,614,000 bus, a decrease of 46% 
compared with January; corn 69,460,000 
bus, a decrease of 51%; oats 13,307,000 
bus, a decrease of 65%; rye 62,983,000 
bus, a decrease of 46%, and soybeans 29,- 
778,000 bus, a decrease of 34%. 

The aggregate contracts open in wheat 
futures on Feb. 28 were 34,087,000 bus, 
a decrease of 4% during the month. In 
corn open contracts were 66,928,000 bus, 
an increase of 3%; oats 12,393,000 bus, 
an increase of 1%; rye 28,604,000 bus, 
an increase of 7%, and soybeans 7,195,- 
000 bus, an increase of 4%. 

During the month the price of the May 
wheat future showed a net decline of 
1l4,c, closing at 129 on Feb. 28. May 
corn declined 1c, closing at 87; May oats 
declined 11,c, closing at 57; May rye 
declined 1/,c, closing at 86, and May soy- 
beans declined 3c, closing at 195%. 








NBC GIVES DEFENSE BONDS 
IN SALES CONTESTS 


BurraLo, N. Y.—National Biscuit 
Co. executives here are supporting 
the government’s war effort by giving 
United States defense bonds instead 
of cash in western New York sales 
contests. The campaign is being di- 
rected by G. W. Collaton, district 
sales manager; F, J. Higgins, sales 
manager; P. J. Sundheim, production 
manager; C. F. Nussear, special rep- 
resentative; N. H. Boston, special 
salesmen; L. W. Lindow, E. C. 
Brauer and H. E. Berry, the last 
three captains in the drive. 
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a A SCHOOL FOR SALES GIRLS « 








The Department of Distributive Education, a government financed project, 
has been conducting a class in retail bakery selling at the Miller Vocational 
High, in Minneapolis. The class is limited to 30 persons, and meets from 8 
until 9:30 p.m. The course takes eight weeks. It is open to salesgirls of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, and registration for the spring course opens March 16. 


The fee is $2 per person. 
in charge. 


Miss Minnette Crouch, of General Mills, Inc., is 


The purpose of the course is to develop a sales hostess type of sales girl, 
one who can help customers select products for special occasions, who knows 
nutritional values, and who can efficiently and intelligently serve the customer 
and the bakery owner to their mutual advantage. Personal appearance, attitudes 
and techniques are stressed. Special attention is given to customer psychology, 
and to counter and telephone selling. Understanding of the products being sold, 
and being able to discuss them and their use, and methods of serving, form 
part of the course. Window and counter displays, and retail store housekeeping, 


are also included. 





RIBOFLAVIN REQUIREMENT EXPECTED 
TO BE DROPPED 


Nutrition Experts Who Backed Inclusion in Enriched Flour and 
Bread Have Indicated Willingness to Reverse 
Previous Position 


Medical experts and public health offi- 
cials, who guided the flour and bread 
enrichment program from its inception, 
have indicated that riboflavin will be 
dropped as a required. ingredient. 

Riboflavin was included as a required 
ingredient for enriched flour and bread 
as, a result of evidence presented at 
hearings by Drs. Wilder, Sebrell, Wil- 
liams and others of the National Re- 
search Council Committee on Food and 
Nutrition. Now the same _ nutritional 
leaders have stated privately that they 
are willing to reverse their earlier testi- 
mony. Public hearings will be necessary 
to change the standards. 

Although the flour standards that be- 
came effective on Jan. 1, 1942, included 
riboflavin as a required ingredient for 
enriched flour, the enforcement date for 
that essential was postponed until July 
1, 1942, because manufacturers lacked the 
necessary equipment to produce the syn- 
thetic product. The flour standards for 
the enriched product provide that not 
less than 1.2 mg nor more than 1.8 mg 
are required. 

In the proposed bread standards, ribo- 
flavin was first listed as an optional in- 
gredient with the levels placed at 0.8 
mg minimum to 3.2 mg maximum. As a 
result of additional hearings, riboflavin 
was changed to a required ingredient 


with 0.6 mg minimum and 1.2 mg max- 
imum necessary. 

In order to drop riboflavin as an es- 
sential from the flour standards, the 
Food and Drug Administration will have 
to reopen public hearings. Bread stand- 
ards can be revised when the final defini- 
tions are up for consideration. 
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OPA ASKS PRICE COMPACT 
OF PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


WasHinoton, D. C. 





Approximately 
200 manufacturers of kraft converting 
papers, coarse sulphite papers and tissue 
papers have been asked by the Office of 
Price Administration to agree not to ex- 
ceed prices at which they sold all grades 
of such items during the period from Oct. 
1 to Oct. 15, 1941, inclusive, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson has an- 
nounced. <A form for such an agreement 
has been sent to members of the industry. 

Sales below the agreement prices will 
be permitted and the customary differ- 
entials for sheets, distant shipments and 
small quantities will be maintained on 
the same basis as that prevailing during 
the first half of last October. A review 
of costs and profits will be necessary 
before any contemplated advances are 
permitted, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE MAY 


DEFER ENRICHMENT ACTION 


<> 


Adjournment Now Seems Likely Before Compulsory Measure Can 
Get Right of Way—Statutory Text Liberally Amended to Meet 
Trade Views and to Conform With Federal Regulations 
By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THe NortHWesTeRN MILLER 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—The scheduled ad- 
journment of the South Carolina legis- 
lature before the end of this month may 
prevent action on the proposed enriched 
flour and enriched bread law which has 
been the subject of extensive hearings in 
the Palmetto State. 
reaching Washington nutrition officials 


According to word 


the urgency of other legislative matters 
may result in side-tracking of the bill. If 
this develops, the sponsors of legislation 
will reintroduce the bill at the next reg- 
ular session or at any special session 
which may be called. 

The Senate committee on agriculture 
at Columbia completed hearings on the 
measure last week. Herman Fakler, 
Millers National Federation vice presi- 
dent, and Dr. W. H. Strowd, represent- 
ing the soft wheat millers, presented the 
milling industry’s views on the legislation. 
Preliminary to their appearance before 
the full committee, Messrs. Fakler and 
Strowd met with Dr. E. J. Lease, of the 
Clemson College Experiment Station and 
representatives of other nutrition groups 
who are backing the legislation and went 
over a revised copy of the bill. A number 
of changes, which all agreed to, were 
worked. out. 

A preamble to the bill was found some- 
what objectionable from the viewpoint 
It recited that the mod- 
ern roller mill process eliminated certain 


of the industry. 


constituents in the production of flour 
and that in order to protect the health 
of the people of South Carolina a formula 
for the reintroduction of these elements 
into flour and bread was being required 
by the law. This preamble was revised 
to remove this objection. 

In appearing before the committee Mr. 
Fakler made it clear that the milling in- 
dustry had been co-operating on a volun- 
tary basis with science and government 
for nearly two years in the enrichment 
program. He pointed to the progress 
which had already been made by this 
co-operative action and gave assurance 
that the industry would continue along 
this line. Mr. Fakler said that the mill- 
ers were anxious to see that the bill was 


as workable as possible not only from 
the standpoint of the administration in 
South Carolina, but also so that the law 
may serve as a pattern or model for 
other states to follow. Dr. Strowd took 
very much the same position. 

Section 5 of the bill relating to produc- 
er exemption was held by Messrs. Fakler 
and Strowd to be unnecessary if the max- 
imum benefits of the proposed law were 
to be attained. They asked that the sec- 
tion be eliminated. The sponsors of the 
bill agreed that it seemed illogical to 
provide for improved nutrition on the 
part of the people of South Carolina and 
then deprive the farmers of the same 
benefits. 
lators representing the rural areas of 


However, it seems that legis- 


South Carolina are so accustomed to 
securing exemptions for their farmers 
from all laws that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to get the paragraph 
eliminated. 

As a compromise suggestion, Messrs. 
Fakler and Strowd urged the substition of 
the word “need” for the word “shall,” 
making the offending paragraph read: 
“The terms of this act need not apply 
to flour ground for the wheat producer 
whereby the miller is paid in wheat or 
feed for the grinding service rendered, 
except insofar as such a mill may manu- 
facture toll wheat into flour and sell or 
offer for sale such flour, whereupon this 
act shall be applicable.” 

This substitution was approved, and 
in addition the miller spokesmen were as- 
sured that the sponsors of the bill would 
develop an educational program among 
the agricultural groups working for the 
eventual elimination of the exemption 
entirely. P 

Other changes in the text of the meas- 
ure were designed to make it conform to 
trade practices and to bring it into gen- 
eral conformity with federal standards 
and future regulations that may -be im- 
posed by the Federal Security Agency. 
Compulsory enrichment was confined to 
white bread, and flour sold to bakers for 
the manufacture of enriched bread was 
exempted from the compulsory regula- 
tion. Relaxation of the law’s effects was 
provided for in case of vitamin shortage 








A BOND AND A BLESSING FOR LITTLE ARTHUR 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Cameron Faircloth, secretary-treasurer of the American Bread 
Co., brother of Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, reports that little Arthur MacArthur, four- 
year-old son of Gen. and Mrs. MacArthur, has a $25 Defense Bond waiting for him 
in Nashville. It was donated to him by a childless couple in Texas, Wade and Anita 
Page, 2625 Stuart Drive, Fort Worth, and was accompanied by a prayer for the 
safety of the child, now in the Philippines. The prayer follows: 

“Father of us all: Guard, guide and give strength to that little boy, Arthur 
MacArthur, and to all he holds dear. Let that old Eagle spread his protecting wings 
about them and all who are fighting our battles. Let us put our trust in Thee and in 


‘Old Glory’ and never be afraid. 


“Arthur, in two hearts, who have no babies, you are our very own little boy 
for this one blessed moment. Please know this; and that this little token of love 
means more to us than your childish heart can understand. 

“That happy face, so full of character, on many front pages is ever before— 


“Wade and Anita Page.” 








or in the event that sale and distribution 
of bread is impeded by operation of the 
act. The revised text in full now reads 
as follows: 


A BILL to Require the Enrichment of White 
Bread, White Flour and Self-Rising Flour 
by the Addition of Certain Vitamins and 
Minerals and to Prescribe the Methods of 
Enrichment and Fix Penalties for Viola- 
tion of Same. 


Whereas: There exists a widespread de- 
ficiency of certain constituents in foods 
necessary to the health and well-being of 
the consumer and to protect so far as may 
be possible the health of the people of South 
Carolina against such deficiency by provid- 
ing for the addition of such necessary con- 
stituents, normally present in wheat, to flour 
and to bread, and to provide formulas for 
such addition and rules for its enforcement. 

BE IT ENACTED by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of South Carolina: 

Section 1: On and after the effective date 
of this act it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm or corporation except as here- 
inafter provided to manufacture, mix, com- 
pound or sell for human consumption in 
the State of South Carolina any white flour 
or self-rising flour (made from wheat) 
which does not contain the vitamins and 
other ingredients contained in the following 
formula: 

(a) White flour shall contain in each 
pound not less than 1.66 milligrams and@ not 
more than 2.5 milligrams of Vitamin B, 
(thiamin), not less than 6 milligrams and 
not more than 24 milligrams of nicotinic 
acid (also recognized under the name of 
niacin), or nicotinic acid amide (also known 
under the name of niacin amide), not less 
than 6 milligrams and not more than 24 
milligrams of iron (Fe). 

(b) If other vitamins or minerals are 
added to bread or flour they shall be added 
only in accordance with the regulations of 
the Federal Security Agency. 

(c) These ingredients and amounts are in 
accordance with the definition of enriched 
flour as promulgated by the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. (Federal Register, May 27, 
1941, p. 2759; and Dec. 3, 1941, p. 6175, 
postponing the effective date of riboflavin 
as a required ingredient in enriched flour.) 
The State Department of Agriculture is em- 
powered with the authority, and is directed, 
to change or add to the specifications for 
ingredients and the amounts thereof re- 
quired to conform to changes in the federal 
definition of enriched flour. 

(d) Iron shall be added only in forms 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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DECLINE SEEN IN 
GRAIN MOVEMENT 
ON GREAT LAKES 


Dututu, Mrinn.—The extreme demand 
put on vessel interest by the iron ore 








movement may have a decided deterrent 
effect on the movement of grain via the 
water route this year. Grain men cite 
the lack of boat tonnage with vessel bro- 
kers indicating a lack of boats for grain 
shipping at the opening of navigation. 
In normal seasons opening shipments 
run into considerable tonnage and for 
the year up into high figures. 

There is talk of starting lake trans- 
portation as early as weather permits 
this year. An early beginning would be 
a big boost for the coal and iron ore 
industry, the latter expected to be called 
on to haul some 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
tons more than transported east last year. 

A strong wind off lake late in Febru- 
ary packed this end of Lake Superior 
with a field of broken ice and this was 
added to by a cold snap. But with the 
entrance of March, sunshine and much 
warmer weather completely cleared up 
the ice problem on the Minnesota side. 
Wind has jammed the field up against 
the Wisconsin shore. 

The Duluth harbor entrance is free of 
ice though the harbor itself is completely 
covered with thickness ranging from 9 
to 21 inches. Winter struck back March 
6, with a sleet and snow storm blanket- 
ing the area with several inches of snow 
and dropping temperature. 

Ice conditions depend entirely on 
weather conditions. If the temperature 


rises and no further unfavorable setbacks 
occur, it should not take long for the 
harbor ice to disappear entirely, per- 
mitting boat movement. 
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U. S. FLOUR WILL BE 
SHIPPED TO GREECE 


British, United States Governments Haye 
Agreed to Allow Delivery of 2,300 
Tons on Axis Pledge 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The United States 
will ship 2,300 tons of flour to relieve 
starvation in Greece if Axis powers )ro- 
vide guarantees not to interfere, the State 
Department has announced. 

The American and British govern- 
ments agreed to a request by the Greek 
War Relief Association for permission 
to charter the necessary vessel. 

Other means of aiding the suffering 
Greek population are being worked out 
through shipments from Turkey. 

¥ ¥ 
Wheat to Greece 

Lonvon, Eno.—A first shipment of 
3,000 tons of wheat to relieve the Greek 
famine will leave Lisbon soon for Athens 
aboard the Swedish steamer Helleren, 
according to reports here. 

The steamer has been chartered by the 
British government and safe passage has 
been secured from the Axis through the 
International Red Cross. 

Contrary to earlier reports, the wheat 
has been paid for by the Greek govern- 
ment in London and the role of the Ked 
Cross has been purely that of an obliging 
intermediary. 

This shipment is expected to be the 
first of several and the British govern- 
ment’s decision to arrange it constitutes 
a definite, but qualified relaxation of the 
blockade policy. It has been taken, first, 
because Greece is in a far worse plight 
than any of the other occupied countries, 
and secondly, because the Greeks have no 
industry worth mentioning working for 
the Axis. 

The British have no intention of mak- 
ing similar relaxation in cases of other 
occupied countries. 
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WPB WARNS PURCHASERS 
OF EXCESS SUGAR STOCKS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to in- 
formation received here, many small in- 
dustrial users of sugar not directly lim- 
ited by order M-55 have been purchasing 
excessive quantities in anticipation of ra- 
tioning, according to the War Produc- 
tion Board. This action, if not stopped, 
will seriously enhance difficulties of get- 
ting the rationing plan into operation, 
the board has warned. 

Under present order M-55 the receiver 
would be warranted in restricting buyers 
from him to quota of 1941 purchases in 
same manner as he himself is restricte«. 
The receiver who disables himself fron 
serving some customers by excessive sales 
to others violates clause C-3 of the order, 
WPB has indicated. 
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CHLORINE ORDER DOES NOT 
AFFECT USE IN MILLING 


D. C.—The amended 
WPB chlorine order, issued a few dass 
ago, does not apply to use of this chemi- 
cal for processing purposes in the food 
industries. The order will make 10 
change in millers’ practice of using 
chlorine in cake flour production nor t? 
the use of Agene in aging flour. 
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WAGE-HOUR HEARING 
AFFECTS SMALL MILLS 


prospective Result Is Increase of 24%4c to 10c 
Per Hour in Minimum Pay—Large 
Plants in Higher Bracket 

WasurnoTon, D. C.—(Special)—If the 
Wage and Hour Administration’s min- 
imum wage hearing for the grain prod- 
ucts industry—which opened in New 
York March 10—terminates as all other 
labor pay sessions held under the Fair 
Standards Labor Act have, the small 
four miller will have to boost wage 
schedules anywhere from 2%2c to 10c 
per hour. The so-called large miller will 
not be affected by any minimum wage 
recommended by the committee, for al- 
ready his wage rate is in excess of 40c, 
the top which can be recommended. 

Since the act was passed on Oct. 24, 
1938, no wage committee has ruled that 
the present minimum of 30c an hour 
should be retained. All of the recom- 
mendations have been at least 3242c and 
some have gone to the maximum of 40c 
authorized under the act. The experi- 
ence has been that no matter how expert 
the representatives of employers were in 
presenting their case against higher rates 
of pay, the combination of labor and pub- 
lie representatives has invariably recom- 
mended revision upward in the minimum 
labor scale. The only exception has been 
in the case of Porto Rican, labor, which 
in a few cases has been below the 30c 
minimum. 

The absence of millers and other grain 
products men classified as “big pro- 
ducers” in the personnel of the employ- 
ers’ representatives on the committee is 
due to the fact that this wage considera- 
tion is of more vital concern to the 
smaller or medium-sized employer of 
labor than to the plants which now have 
in force wage rates higher than the 40c 
minimum. In fact, when the Millers 
National Federation was asked by the 
Wage and Hour Administration to sug- 
gest miller representatives, the executive 
committee of MNF considered the re- 
quest and agreed that this was a problem 
which concerned wholly the small or 
medium-sized miller. The executive com- 
mittee decided that the 150- or 100-bbl 
mill operator should be the one who was 
best equipped to state the case of the 
wages as the schedules applied to his 
own operations. Charles B. Long, of 
the Climax Roller Mills, at Shelbyville, 
Ky., and Harold E. Yoder, of the Co- 
operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind., there- 
fore were recommended to represent the 
flour section of thd employers’ represen- 
tatives. In a recent bulletin to members 
of the Kentucky Millers Association, Mr. 
Long had this to say: 

“I want to point out that in suggest- 
ing Mr. Yoder and myself for the com- 
mittee the Millers National Federation 
again demonstrated its interest in the 
smaller units of the industry, and always 
leans backwards to give us an active 
part in its conduct of our business.” 

In the Wage and Hour Administra- 
tor’s announcement of the appointment 
of the minimum wage committee, it was 
Stated that 64,000 employees were en- 
gaged in the grain products industries, 
19,000 of whom were presently being 
paid less than the 40c maximum allowed 
under the law. The Census Bureau’s 
Statistics on the milling industry for 1939 
Teported that 24,771 wage earners were 
employed by the mills. Inasmuch as the 
larger units in the flour milling industry, 
notably those in Minneapolis, Buffalo, 


Chicago, Pacific Northwest, etc., have in 
effect wage rates in excess of the 40c 
minimum, the top wage rate to be de- 
cided upon at the hearing in New York 
will only affect a small portion of the 
total employees engaged in the wheat 
flour processing business. 
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OPERATIVES TO MEET 
Fort Wortn, Trxas.—It is. announced 
that District No. 7 A.O.M. are to hold 
a meeting at Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, 
April 11. It had previously been the 
intention to hold this meeting at Sher- 
man. 
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FSCC FEED PURCHASE 
BIDDERS ANNOUNCED 


West Coast Mills Share in Large Sale on 
Offers Made Feb. 25—Deliveries 
f.o.b. San Francisco 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Suc- 
cessful bidders on a large quantity of 
feedstuffs purchased by the FSCC on 
offers made Feb. 25 follow: Taylor Mill- 
ing Corp., Los Angeles, 200,000 lbs of 
No. 2 yellow milo, 98c bu; V-O Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, 600,000 Ibs of No. 2 
yellow milo, 99c bu; Golden Eagle Mill- 
ing Co., Petaluma, Cal., 400,000 Ibs of 
yellow milo, $1.008 bu. 

Butler-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, 2,- 
000,000 Ibs yellow corn, $1.148 bu; Cali- 
fornia Milling Corp., Los Angeles, 600,- 
000 Ibs yellow corn, $1.1536 bu; Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Portland, 1,440,000 Ibs of 
wheat feed, $1.80 per 100 lbs; Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co., 1,000,000 Ibs 
wheat feed, $1.80 per 100 lbs; Preston- 
Shaffer Co., Walla Walla, Wash., 270,000 
Ibs wheat feed, $1.81 per 100 lbs; Cen- 
tennial Flour Mills Co., Seattle, 270,000 
Ibs wheat feed, $1.81 per 100 lbs; F. M. 
Martin Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, 
Wash., 60,000 Ibs of wheat middlings, 
$1.95 per 100 lbs. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon, 120,000 lbs wheat middlings, 
$1.90 per 100 lbs; Spokane (Wash.) Flour 
Mills Co., 800,000 lbs of wheat middlings 
at $1.90 and 220,000 lbs at $1.95 per 
100 Ibs. 

All deliveries are to be made f.o.b. San 
Francisco piers by March 31. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
HIGHER DURING JANUARY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 378,- 
099 tons of millfeed were produced dur- 
ing January, 1942, compared with 366,- 
373 tons the previous month and 345,364 
tons the same month in 1941. 





Of the total millfeed production during 
January, 1942, Kansas produced 53,- 
592.5 tons, New York 50,896.5, Minne- 
sota 43,772, Missouri 33,573.5, and Texas 
24,472.5 tons. 
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MILLERS INSURANCE CO. 
REPORTS ON PREMIUMS 
Cuicaco, Inut.—The Millers National 
Insurance Co. reports that premiums 
written increased $385,302 or 9.8% in 
1941. Assets of the company reached an 
all-time high in the year, now totaling 
$7,569,470, an increase of $362,272. Pre- 
mium reserve increased $425,973, to $3,- 
905,261. Losses incurred to premiums 

earned were reported as 46.9%. 
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“IT IS EASY TO CRITICIZE y 


; . From a current bulletin to the trade by Charles R. McClave, 
president of the Montana Flour Mills Co. 


It is easy to criticize; it is harder to perform. 
leaders have been subjected of late is unfortunate. 





The heckling to which allied 
It weakens leadership when 


every consideration of present circumstances requires that those carrying the heavy 
burden of responsibility for allied war effort should have all the encouragement the 


people can give them. 


Responsibility for the humiliating reverses suffered since 


hostilities began rests largely upon those in power in earlier years who lacked either 
the intelligence to comprehend the significance of what has been going on in enemy 
countries or, having knowledge of it, lacked the courage to take steps necessary to 


prepare the nations to defend themselves. 


But that is “water over the wheel”; 


nothing can change the effect of what has not been done. The task now before us is, 
without let or hindrance, to do the things which should have been done before the 


war began. 


The unfortunate thing about politics in a democracy in time of war is the ma- 
licious use of heckling criticism (to an extent that takes on a color closely border- 
ing upon treason) to promote individual ambitions, It weakens leadership at a time 
when every element in the nation should rally to support those we have chosen 


to lead us. 


There are many who sincerely feel that some of the domestic policies 


resorted to to promote political aims during recent years are unsound and unfortunate 
from the standpoint of all elements in the nation, but the time has come to relegate 
these matters to the postwar period when the victory is gained. 


We are at war; it is no laughing matter; it means interrupted plans; shed blood; 


sacrificial sorrow; and money—lots of it. 


Let’s pull together. 








HOUSE POSTPONES DECISION ON BAN 
OF BELOW-PARITY SALES 


Action Expected March 11—Amendment Exempts Grains Sold for 
Feed and Alcohol Production—President Warns Nation 
of Inflation From Price Increases 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House has 
put off until March 11 a decision on an 
administration opposed ban against sales 
of government-owned surplus commodi- 
ties at below parity prices. 

After adjournment, in the midst of 
debate over the commodities sales ban, 
Majority Leader McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, reiterated his opposition to the 
ban on below parity sales, which was 
written into the farm appropriation bill 
by the House agriculture committee. He 
said he will seek its elimination. 

An amendment exempting from the 
sales ban commodities sold for relief pur- 
poses and grains sold for feed and alco- 
hol production was offered by Represen- 
tative Reed of New York, and approved 
120 to 12. It, like all other amendments, 
is subject to a later roll call. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt went 
direct to the nation with his warning that 
continued price increases will precipitate 
inflation that will hurt the entire country, 
hamper the war effort and ultimately 
plunge everyone into “ruinous” deflation. 

The chief executive spoke over the 
major radio networks, together with Vice 
President Wallace and Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard. 

¥ ¥ 
$1,000 Soil Payment Ceiling 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House tenta- 
tively approved a ceiling of $1,000 on in- 
dividual soil conservation payments on 
March 9. 

The amendment putting a top of $1,000 
on conservation payments to any indi- 
vidual or corporation was offered by 
Representative Johnson, of Oklahoma, 
and approved (subject to a roll call vote 
later) on a voice vote after an effort by 
Representative Rees, of Kansas, to cut 
it to $500 was turned down. 





The present maximum payment is $10,- 
000. 

By a vote of 74 to 37 the House turned 
down an amendment by Representative 
Taber, of New York, to deduct soil con- 
servation payments in computing parity 
payments. Under his proposal, parity 
payments would be calculated on the dif- 
ference between market prices and parity, 
after deduction of conservation payments. 

A subsequent amendment by Repre- 
sentative Taber to limit to $212,000,000 
the commitments the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could make for parity payments 
was rejected 83 to 64. 
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BISCUIT, CRACKER GROUPS 
SET DATES FOR MEETINGS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Biscuit and Crack- 
er Manufacturers Association and the 
Independent Biscuit Manufacturers Co. 
will hold annual meetings at the Drake 
Hotel here May 26-28, ‘This will be the 
fortieth annual convention of the asso- 
ciation. 





The: seventeenth annual training con- 
ference for members of the Independent 
Biscuit Manufacturers Co. will be con- 
ducted at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
here March 16-20. 
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$15,000 FIRE DAMAGE 
Winnirec, Man.—Damage estimated 





at more than $15,000 was caused to the 
L. R. Key Fibre Mills, Ltd., here, re- 
cently, when fire swept through the plant. 
Overheated flues in the new fibre-drying 
plant caused the fire. The plant was 
used for the processing of Manitoba 
grown fibre flax. Nearly all of the ma- 
chinery used was imported from Ireland 
and it was feared it would be almost im- 
possible to replace. 
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NEW FLOUR SALES GENERALLY LIGHT 


WITH INCREASE IN S. W. 
—~>—_- 
Army Orders, One or Two Fair-sized Bookings, Boost Bookings 
by Southwestern Mills—Trade Awaits Washington Develop- 
ments—Lack of Shipping Directions Continues 


Although sales were somewhat better 
in the Southwest, new flour bookings 
generally continued in a state of low ebb. 
Most of the increase in the Southwest can 
be attributed to army orders and one 
or two fair-sized purchases, bringing 
sales to 48% of capacity, compared with 

21% the previous 

week and 27% for 

the corresponding 

week a year ago. In 

the Northwest busi- 

ness was just about 
at a standstill, with sales for the week 
amounting to around 27% of capacity, 
compared with 24% a week ago and 30% 
a year ago. Relatively light bookings 
were reported at Buffalo. 

The trade continued to watch Wash- 
ington developments closely, awaiting the 
decision of the House on the proposed 
ban on sales of government-owned sur- 
pluses below parity levels. 

Stocks are heavy in the hands of bak- 
ers and jobbers and lack of directions is 
causing more concern to millers than 
fresh bookings, since the trade has more 
coming than normal at this season. 

For the most part, buyers are content 
to wait and fill in what little they need 
to round out the year whenever the mar- 
ket seems “right.” The increased book- 
ings which were expected when the CCC 
announced it would discontinue offering 
wheat for milling after March 14 have 
failed to materialize as yet. 


PRICE 


Standard grades remained unchanged 
in the Southwest and at Buffalo, while 
patents declined about 10c bbl in the 
Northwest. 

CLEARS 

Clears in the Southwest are tighter, 
with demand picking up and supplies not 
nearly so prevalent. Clears are in fair 
demand at Buffalo and are moving slowly 
in the Northwest. 

EXPORTS 

Great interest in the South and Central 
American markets is anticipated in the 
Pacific Northwest. Space has been more 
free for these shipments and a heavier 
call is expected. 

Some export inquiry from Latin Amer- 
ican markets was reported in the North- 
west, but bookings are limited because 
of the difficulty in obtaining vessel space. 
Foreign trade continues fair in the South- 
west and routine at Buffalo. 


MILLFEED 
Spot supplies are scarce due to the 
light operation of mills. Bran is virtually 


U. S. EXPORT INDEMNITY 
RATE REDUCED 


The flour export 





indemnity rate 


from Pacific Coast ports to the Amer- 
icas and from other United States 
ports to the Americas was reduced 
from $1.35 to $1.25, effective March 
9. The rate from Pacific Coast ports 
to the Philippine Islands remains un- 
changed at 90c. 





unobtainable in any quantity in the 
Northwest. Mills generally are having 
difficulty in getting enough to take care 
of mixed car business, which is unusu- 
ally heavy. General inquiry from dis- 
tributors and mixers light, however. 


PRODUCTION 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tue NorTHWwEsTERN 
Miter they produced 1,388,113 bbls of 
flour during the week, compared with 
1,316,471 bbls the week previous and 
1,284,503 bbls the corresponding week a 
year ago. Production during the corre- 
sponding weeks two and three years ago 
was 1,313,566 and 1,312,793 bbls, respec- 
tively. 

Northwestern mills reported a decrease 
of 8,596 bbls from the output of the 
previous week, while southwestern mills 
reported a 30,040-bbl increase. Buffalo 
mills reported a 10,768-bbl increase in 
production over the previous week. 
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ODT TO INVESTIGATE 
MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 


Fred S. Keiser Named Consultant—Study 


to Cover 1942 and Coming 
War Years 

Wasuinoron, D. C.—An investigation 
of prospective grain movements for 1942 
and the coming years of the war era will 
be undertaken shortly by the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

This was disclosed here in the appoint- 
ment of Fred S. Keiser, traffic commis- 
sioner of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, as consultant to the associate 
director of the division of railway trans- 
port of the ODT. 

Mr. Keiser will be in charge of the 
grain movement investigation. Iron ore 
shipping will also be studied. Particu- 
larly important is the expeditious move- 
ment of these two commodities in their 
effect on the war effort, the ODT pointed 
out. 

Grain movement, as government loan 
wheat is redeemed or taken over in de- 
fault of loans and as the 1942 crop moves 
after harvest, can clog unnecessarily the 
nation’s transport system at the time 
when clear movement surety is vital for 
industrial materials. 

¥ ¥ 

Robert H. Smith Named to Duluth Post 

Du.utuH, Minn.—Robert H. Smith, as- 
sistant traffic commissioner of the Du- 
luth Chamber of Commerce, has been giv- 
en the post of acting traffic commissioner, 
it was announced by Gerald Howze, 
chamber president. 

Mr. Smith has taken over the duties 
of Fred S. Keiser, commissioner since 
1919, who has been granted a leave of 
absence for the duration of the war by 
the directors of the chamber. 
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C. F. COUGHLIN DIES IN BUFFALO 

Burra.to, N. Y.—Cornelius F. Cough- 
lin, 81, elevator manager and _ harbor- 
master, died here March 3. He began 
his career at the age of 15 with the De- 





Witt Milling Co., and henceforth was 
connected with Buffalo’s grain industry. 
As harbormaster, he recommended nu- 
merous changes in harbor rules, which 
tended to relieve congested conditions 
and eliminate danger of canal boats sink- 
ing in the Buffalo River. Survivors are 
a son and two daughters. 
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CCC RAISES PRICES 
ON EXPORT WHEAT 


Increase of 2c Bu Brings Price to 8c Bu 
Under 1941 Loan Value at 
Storage Point 

Wheat prices for sale under the export 
plan of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
have been advanced to 8c bu under the 
1941 loan value at the point of storage, 
according to an official announcement. 

The increase, 2c bu over the previous 
price, was effective March 9. 
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TO ADDRESS FEED CLUB 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John Thornberry, 
head of the Boys’ Club in Kansas City, 
will talk to members of the Kansas City 
Feed Club the evening of March 12 at 
the Phillips Hotel on the youth of Amer- 
ica and their ability to meet tomorrow’s 
problems. Members’ sons are invited. 
One of the most entertaining and busiest 
speakers in Missouri, Mr. Thornberry 
has a background of legal and institu- 
tional work that equips him for talks of 
this kind. His Boys’ Club has a member- 
ship of about 2,000. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FINAL FIGURE FOR WESTERN CANADA 

Winnipec, Man.— The North-West 
Line Elevators Association, in its final 
estimate of the 1941 wheat crop, places 
production at 272,673,700 bus for western 
Canada, including 3,844,100 bus of durum. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
CONTINUE UPWARD 


Demand Better, Mainly for Near-by Months 
—Moderate Recession in Values 
March 9 






The millfeed futures price range con- 
tinued an upward course with bran tak- 
ing the lead. Demand better than of 
recent date mainly for the 
months. 
ferred. 


near-by 
Very little interest in the de- 
Furthermore, holders were un- 
willing to sell at the 
big discount existing 
under the near-by 
quotations. Factors 
that entered into the 
market for the 
steady advance in values were light mill 
production, creating a scarcity of feed 
and firm grain prices, and volume of 
trading curtailed by the delay of settle- 
ment of the wheat and corn program 
in Washington. Feed was slightly lower 
on March 9. Bran was lower than shorts, 
with the latter feed getting a bigger 
play as mixers get into chick and pig 
feeds. Open interest holds firm, and 
trading is heavy. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 9: 


Del. in Chicago 
shorts Bran Midds. 


Ree 35.75 35.20 15.10 
PETE cccvecvecrvenven 35.25 33.90 35.20 
i  ie2e0e~eb.en een 34.25 31.45 °4.25 
TOMO cccscceccccess 33.50 30.50 13.50 
SORT ccccccevccccece 32.85 30.00 5.00 
AUBUBt on cccccccces 32.65 29.85 32.75 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 9: 


Bran Shorts 
BE cs cascnd are esReeeeeaun 32.25 33.50 
RS rrr rere ee 30.70 33.10 
BERG ccccccccccoscccoseseoes 28.10 32.25 
GUD ivccecesecvsecseccesese 27.20 31.50 
WE wn e006 encrcecnnens ees 26.85 30.75 
pe  _, MRE UTC CTT ETT Eee 26.70 30.50 


All quotations bid. 





FEED MARKETS STRENGTHEN AFTER 
EASY TONE EARLY IN WEEK 


—~<—_ 
Improved Demand Finds Light Supplies of Wheat Millfeeds— 
Oil Seed Meals Attain Firmer Position—By-product 
Feeds Move Steadily 


A quiet and easy tone in feed markets 
during the fore part of the week gave 
way to a firmer situation toward the 
close. The demand improved sufficiently 
to bring the average of the wholesale 
feedstuffs prices back to about the levels 
of the week before. 
The better demand 
found the market 
lightly supplied with 
wheat millfeed offer- 
ings and quotations 
for March shipments rose to the levels 
commanded for immediate shipment at 
the close of February. Oil seed meals 
also attained a firmer position at the 
close of the week as resale offerings 
which depressed the market earlier be- 
came well cleaned up. All by-product 
feeds moved in steady volume from pro- 
ducing centers to distributing and con- 
suming channels. The index number of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices was prac- 
tically unchanged at 164.7 compared with 
164.8 a week ago and 106.8 for the cor- 
responding week last year. 

Small offerings tended to keep the f.o.b. 
Minneapolis situation quite steady 
throughout, even during the fore part of 
the week when offerings from interior 





mills were available at somewhat reduced 
prices. 

The millfeed market situation at Chi- 
cago was irregular. Quotations were 
easier the fore part of the week, but 
demand improved toward the close with 
the result that bran and middlings fin- 
ished the week unchanged to 25c higher 
than the week before. Following a pe- 
riod of indifferent demand and light 
trading in both bran and shorts at Kan- 
sas City, a marked improvement in buy- 
ing interest was manifest during the last 
part of the week. The better <e- 
mand found the market lightly sup- 
plied with both light and heavy offal due 
to light running of mills and the appli- 
cation of a large part of the feed output 
on previous sales. 

Buffalo wheat feeds strengthened 
gradually during the week as a re- 
sult of lighter offerings and a steady 
broadening in demand. Grinding of feed 
wheat which sells at a lower price was 
the principal cause of the slower demand 
for the heavier offal. 

Although strengthened as the week 
closed, prices on linseed meal, and soy- 
bean meal at Minneapolis closed slightly 
lower than a week ago. Increased offer- 
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ings from resellers accounted for the 
market weakness early in the week, but 
as these offerings became absorbed and 
an improved demand set in prices re- 
gained most of the early in the week 
Josses. Although output of soybean meal 
and linseed meal continued at capacity 
levels, the movement to consuming and 
distributing channels continued steady. 
Favorable livestock prices have made for 
steady utilization of the oil seed meals 
in all the important feeding areas. 


CORN FEEDS 


Gluten feed and gluten meal quota- 
tions remained unchanged. Output con- 
tinued in good volume but processors had 
large amounts booked ahead and fresh 
offerings for March delivery were not 
large. Hominy feed continued in rather 
quiet request with prices averaging 
about 50c ton lower than a week ago. 

Tankage and meat scraps held un- 
changed at $80 ton, ceiling levels estab- 
lished several weeks ago. Packers re- 
ported a steady call for both of these 
items. Malt sprouts and brewers’ dried 
grains were easy to somewhat lower. De- 
mand was quiet for both of these items 
with offerings ample. Alfalfa meal prices 
remained steady with a fairly good de- 
mand present from mixed feed manufac- 
turers and feeders. During the week the 
Department of Agriculture purchased 
250 tons of alfalfa leaf meal. All busi- 
ness being done in the Central West is 
in sun-cured alfalfa meal as no de- 
hydrated meal is available at this time. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 
HIGHER IN JANUARY 


Bureau of Census Reports 9,532,322 Bbis 
Produced, Compared With 8,817,984 
Bbls Previous Year 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census, 
9,532,322 bbls of wheat flour were pro- 
duced during January, 1942, compared 
with 9,283,069 bbls the previous month 
and 8,817,984 bbls the same month in 

1941. 

Of the 1,092 mills for which reports 
were received for January, 1,057 ac- 
counted for 105,427,463 bbls, or 94.7% 
of the total wheat flour production 
(111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the re- 
turns of the biennial census of manu- 
factures, 1939. Eighty mills, with a 
daily capacity of 26,599 bbls, were idle 
in January. 

Mills reporting for January, 1942, 
ground 43,611,451 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 63.5% of a daily capacity of 
577,081 bbls and requiring 274.5 lbs of 
wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,095 mills reporting for Decem- 
ber, 1941, ground 42,403,363 bus of wheat, 
operating at 61.8% of a daily capacity 
of 578,166 bbls and requiring 274.1 lbs 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The 1,085 mills reporting for January, 
1941, ground 39,999,943 bus of wheat, 
operating at 58.0% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 584,488 bbls and requiring 
272.2 lbs of wheat to a barrel of flour. 

Of the January, 1942, total, Kansas 
produced 14.6%, with 78 mills reporting 
and a production of 1,388,898 bbls; New 
York produced 13.4% of the total, 31 
mills reporting 1,273,509 bbls produced. 
Forty-six mills reported from Minnesota, 
accounting for 11.7% of the total, or 
1,112,771 bbls. Missouri accounted for 
9.0% of the total, with 63 mills report- 
ing a production of 857,598 bbls. Texas 





produced 6.3% of the total, with 36 mills 
reporting 600,266 bbls produced. 

Millfeed production reported for Jan- 
uary, 1942, was 378,099 tons, compared 
with 366,373 tons the previous month and 
345,364 tons the same month in 1941. 

Of the total millfeed production dur- 
ing January, 1942, Kansas produced 53,- 
592.5 tons, New York 50,896.5 tons, Min- 
nesota 43,772 tons, Missouri 33,573.5 tons, 
and Texas 24,472.5 tons. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PRICES REMAIN 
ABOUT STATIONARY 


Trading Exceedingly Light as Dealers Con- 
tinue to Watch Washington 
Developments 





Wheat prices remained practically sta- 
tionary during the week, with trading 
exceedingly light. The market was de- 
void of outstanding influence, although 
dealers continued to watch closely the 
trend of legislation with regard to dis- 
posal of government- 
owned commodities. 
Little change oc- 
curred in domestic 
winter wheat pros- 
pects, although mod- 
erate heaving was reported in central 
and eastern portions of the belt. Mois- 
ture remained generally ample in western 
wheat areas. In Kansas additional rain 
was favorable in the West, but unfavor- 
able in the East, where some fields must 
be abandoned because of excess rain. 
Seeding of spring grains was practically 
at a standstill because of cold weather 
and wet soil. 





According to the Canadian Bureau of 
Statistics, about 535,000,000 bus of Ca- 
nadian wheat remained for export or 
carry-over Feb. 1, compared with ap- 
proximately 646,000,000 bus a year earli- 
er. Oversea clearances of wheat and 
flour plus United States imports, were 
nearly 105,000,000 bus, August through 
January this season, compared with 
slightly less than 70,000,000 bus for the 
corresponding six months last season. 
Canadian wheat is grading slightly lower 
than last year, with only 80.9% of the 
wheat inspected August through January 
grading No. 3 or better compared with 
85.7% for the corresponding period last 
season. Only about 1% of the inspection 
represented durum wheat. 

European weather conditions were va- 
riable but the crop still was largely dor- 
mant. In the southern hemisphere rains 
were needed in Australia for preparation 
of the soil for the new crop. In Argen- 
tina, weather was favorable for plowing 
for wheat and flaxseed. 
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BULLETIN. STRESSES GRAIN 
STORAGE LACK IN KANSAS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Lack of sufficient 
grain storage on Kansas farms and in 
towns was emphasized by C. R. Jaccard, 
Kansas State College extension econ- 
omist, in a bulletin recently. He pointed 
out that feed grains which will be vital 
to the food production effort will be 
shipped out of counties where they are 
needed shortly, if storage is not sup- 
plied. These grains will have to be 
shipped back when needed, he pointed 
out, and the entire movement would be 
unsound. He suggested that vacant 





buildings in towns be converted to this 
use. 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 











Previous March 8, March 9, March 11, 
March 7, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

PP ETTE eT Tree ere Te 314,899 323,495 277,236 267,912 276,407 

BOONE nc cc ccciacsaevececees 524,134 494,094 500,882 451,193 457,234 

BD 660 oe ocee rp es veenretes 221,886 211,118 182,344 211,992 209,871 

Central West—Eastern Division. *81,750 81,120 114,182 127,924 424,178 

Western Division .......... 54,972 51,951 57,008 67,106 67,053 

WOUTMOEEE. ccccccsccescesewsenss $28,141 12,507 20,811 34,505 36,674 

N. Pacific Coast ....cccccsccces 162,331 142,186 132,040 152,934 141,376 

DORON cccncdvvescccscscceve 1,388,113 1,316,471 1,284,503 1,313,566 1,312,793 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 

Crop-year production 

c Percentage of activity: — ¢ July 1 to————, 

March 7, Previous March 8, March9, Marchi1l, March 7, March 8, 

1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 57 58 49 47 41 11,361,206 10,540,878 

Southwest ....... 74 70 71 65 67 18,655,637 17,468,941 

WRUMAIO 2 ccccccess 75 71 61 72 70 7,199,029 7,027,532 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 60 60 65 69 67 4,478,285 4,381,189 

Western Div. .. 47 44 48 57 57 2,048,514 2,137,796 

Southeast ........ 55 55 61 60 59 673,499 1,067,958 

N. Pacific Coast.. 79 70 63 70 66 4,353,684 5,214,411 

Wetale .cceces 67 64 61 62 64 48,769,854 47,838,705 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
March 1-7 .....- 415,500 308,772 74 
Previous week .. 415,500 291,993 70 
Year ago ......- 415,500 286,704 69 
Two years ago... 398,400 257,429 65 
Five-year Average ....--eeceeeeeees 63 
Ten-year AVETAage .....-eeeeeeseees 60 
Kansas City 
March 1-7 .....- 180,000 120,794 67 
Previous week 180,000 113,810 63 
Year ago ....... 180,000 130,301 72 
Two years ago... 180,000 114,284 63 
Five-year Average .....-eeeseeeeees 68 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...eeeeeeeceeceee 67 
Wichita 
March 1-7 ...... 56,700 51,349 91 
Previous week 56,700 45,030 79 
YOO OBO ccccees 56,700 40,276 71 
Two years ago... 56,700 33,826 60 
Salina 
March 1-7 ...... 56,100 43,219 77 
Previous week 56,100 43,261 77 
YVOOQr OBO .cccece 56,100 43,601 78 
Two years ago... 56,100 45,654 81 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 1-7 ..:... 130,800 98,301 75 
Previous week 130,800 82,565 63 
VORP OBO .ccevce 135,600 75,744 56 
Two years ago... 142,800 95,433 67 
Five-year Average .......eseerecees 65 
Ten-year AVETAZS 2... cece seccceves 61 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

« bbls bbis tivity 

March 1-7 ...... 73,400 64,030 87 
Previous week 73,400 59,621 81 
Tee GO cass ee 74,800 56,296 75 
Two years ago... 74,600 57,501 77 
Five-year average ......eeeeereeees 74 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... eerscececens 74 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 1-7 ...... 294,600 221,886 75 
Previous week 294,600 211,118 71 
Year ago ....... 298,800 182,344 61 
Two years ago... 296,900 211,992 72 
Five-year Average ......-seseeceeee 70 
DOM-FORF ABVOTEBS .ccccccccccvcuccs 71 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

BMaroh 267 .ccces 376,950 197,334 52 
Previous week .. 376,950 191,400 §1 
FF. eee 389,550 167,785 43 
Two years ago... 393,150 179,800 46 
PIVO"FORT GVOTARO cc ccccvcccccrcsece 43 
BWOR-FORF BVOTRRE 66. cccccveseceons 44 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Marek BF .isces 180,300 117,565 65 
Previous week 180,300 132,095 73 
Year ago ....... 179,100 109,451 61 
Two years ago... 180,900 87,112 48 
WIVO*VORF GVETARS 2 oc cc cscvcccccsce 51 
SESPTORS BUGIS: 6occccecevesscnes 48 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Baro, 2eF waves *136,100 81,750 60 
Previous week 135,790 81,120 60 
Year ago ....... 176,820 114,182 65 
Two years ago... 184,440 127,924 69 
DUVOHORE GQVOTORS 2 ccccccccccescess 62 
TOR-FERF GVETERS 2c ccccsccecsccces 61 


*Partly estimated. 


Western Division 
Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 1-7 ...... 117,600 54,972 47 
Previous week 117,600 51,951 44 
TOR? GOO cccvecnes 117,600 57,008 48 
Two years ago... 117,600 68,106 57 
Five-year @VCTAage ..cceeseseecesees 50 
TON-YOAr AVETABO 2 cccscsccccccecs 52 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 1-7 ...... *50,400 28,141 55 
Previous week 20,300 12,507 61 
Year ago ....... 33,060 20,811 63 
Two years ago... 57,000 34,505 60 
Five-year Average ......ssseeceeres 62 
TeM-YOAr AVETABE ....-cccccccceccce 63 


*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——,. -—Northwest—— 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


--—Buffalo—, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
March 1-7 ...... 24.697 878,817 12,252 441,162 8,321 271,336 45, 1,691,315 
Previous week .. 23,282 12,543 7,917 43,742 
Two weeks ago.. 24,176 12,769 8,048 44,993 
BOGE ccccesverss 23,415 $19,334 10,547 398,982 6,838 263,611 40,800 1,481,927 
SOD seveveweses 21,131 $20,242 10,087 414,763 7,950 260,292 39,168 1,495,297 
Be 6.0-0.066% e086 21,175 797,867 10,735 419,451 7,870 274,470 39,780 1,491,788 
are 20,423 808,175 9,810 388,467 7,129 260,562 37,362 1,457,204 
Five-yr. average 22,168 824,887 10,686 412,565 7,622 266,054 40,476 1,503,506 
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WHEAT GROWERS GET 
HIGHER INCOME IN °41 


Increase Keflects Both Large Sales 
Advancing Prices—Largest Figure 
Since 1929 


and 


Wasninctron, D. C.—Cash income re- 
ceived by wheat growers last year was 
1940 and 
reflecting 


considerably higher than in 
was the highest 1929, 
both large sales and advancing prices, 
the Department of Agriculture has re- 


since 


ported. 

With the wheat crop in 1941 one of 
the largest on record, sales, including 
quantities placed under loan, were the 
largest since 1921. 

Despite a larger crop, prices of wheat 
in 1941 
than in 1940, as larger quantities moved 


averaged considerably higher 
under loan. 

Meantime, wheat stocks in the United 
States as of Jan. 1 were estimated at 
988,000,000 bus. This is 269,000,000 bus 
above stocks a year earlier. 

On the basis of July stocks and pro- 
duction, July-December disappearance 
and probable increased feeding of wheat 
of the 
program, the carry-over for next July 1 
was set at 630,000,000 bus. 

The revised carry-over figure for July 
1, 1941, is 385,000,000 bus. 

The carry-over forecast of 630,000,000 


as a_ result government selling 


bus is 20,000,000 bus above the forecast 
of January, the department went on, ex- 
plaining that the quantity of wheat which 
appears to have been fed July to De- 
cember is smaller than was anticipated. 

The quantity of wheat which will be 
fed before July 1 “remains highly un- 
certain,” but there is “no reason as yet 
to assume a figure much different from” 
the 30,000,000 bus considered as prob- 
able in January. 

There is also little upon which to base 
a forecast of the quantity of wheat 
which may be used as alcohol, the de- 
partment said. 

In 1940-41 total world imports were 
estimated at 465,000,000 bus. 

World trade in the current year is ex- 
pected ta be even less—possibly 40,000,- 
000 bus—principally because of the dis- 
continuance of trade in the Orient with 
the outbreak of the war in the Pacific. 


about 


European imports of over-sea wheat 
will continue to be largely by the United 
Kingdom, with smaller amounts to Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland and Greece. 
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MARKET SPECIALIST LOOKS 
FOR NARROW WHEAT RANGE 


MANHATTAN, Kansas. 





According to J. 
Warren Mather, marketing specialist, ex- 
State College, 
wheat prices are expected to move within 
narrow range during the next few weeks. 
It appears that governmental policy will 


tension service, Kansas 


be the dominating factor in the imme- 
diate future, and prices probably will 
not go above the level at which the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is offering wheat 
for sale. On the other hand, prices are 
not expected to go much below the price 
required to redeem 1941 wheat under 
In view of the fact 
that there are nearly 350,000,000 bus of 
1941 wheat market prices 
likely will be near redemption levels as 
the maturity date of the ap- 
proaches. Also, both the prospect of a 
large carry-over of old wheat (a recent 
estimate is 610,000,000 bus) and _ the 
prospect of a large new crop (793,000,000 


government loan. 
under loan, 


loans 
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bus based on December estimates) are 
depressing factors. 

This spring, the 1942 loan rate on 
wheat will have a major influence on 
While no announcement has 
been made in regard to the rate, George 
Montgomery, of the Kansas State Col- 
lege Department of Economics and So- 


prices. 


ciology, states that it seems reasonable 
to expect that it may be 15c or more 
above the 1941 rate. The law requires 
that the rate be 85% of parity, and the 
parity price has advanced considerably 
since last June and further advances are 
expected during the next few months. 
After the 1942 loan rate is announced 
this spring, prices may advance some- 
what in line with the new rate. 

Heavy liquidation of loan wheat dur- 
ing the latter part of March or April will 
depress prices, but Kansas extension serv- 
ice expresses doubt that declines will 
amount to more than a few cents since 
current prices are only slightly higher 
than prices necessary to pay accrued 
charges on loan wheat. 
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UNANCHORED GRAIN BINS 
MAY GO WITH THE WIND 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—Thousands of 
bushels of small grains and shelled corn 
have been removed from storage on many 
Kansas farms during the past few 
months, and hundreds of bins now stand- 
ing empty may be severely damaged by 
spring windstorms unless they are se- 
curely anchored and otherwise protected. 
Walter G. Ward, Kansas State College 
extension engineer, Manhattan, warns 
that waste of metal and storage facilities 
from wind damage to bins cannot be 
afforded in wartime. 

Structural engineers of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Chemistry and En- 
gineering say that bins more than 10 
feet in diameter, especially if made of 
light-gauge metal, must be braced inside 
when empty to withstand wind pressure, 
and be firmly anchored to prevent shift- 
ing. Bolting empty bins to the founda- 
tion is seldom effective because strong 
winds may tear them loose. 

Mr. Ward explains that bins may be 






tied from three directions with guy wires 
attached well above the upper half of 
bins of ordinary height. Each wire may 
be secured to a 2x4 bolted to the side 
of the bin with extra-large washers under 
bolt heads and nuts. This will help prevent 
the wire fastening from tearing loose. 
The lower end of the wire may be fas- 
tened to a stout “deadman” or post. 
Bins more than 12 feet high may need 
additional ties. When two or more bins 
are close together, they may be braced 
and tied together for extra support. 
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FLAXSEED STOCKS FROZEN 
BY CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


WINNIPEG, 





Man.—lIncreased evidence 
of the urgent need of oils for wartime 
production is contained in an order-in- 
council freezing all stocks of flaxseed in 
all positions in Canada and indicating 





HAIL ADJUSTERS LEARN 
ABOUT WHEAT 


Wicuita, KaNnsas.—Hail adjusters 
of the Southwest learned about ad- 
justing hail damage in wheat at their 
convention in Wichita March 6. They 
were addressed by Professor L, E. 
Melchers, head of the botany de- 
partment at Kansas State College. He 
brought of hail damaged 
wheat from last year. Many of the 
hail adjusters who were attending a 
convention’ of the Western Hail Ad- 


samples 


justers convention are city folk with 
little understanding of wheat. 





that the Canadian Wheat Board may 
be empowered at some early date to ap- 
propriate and control all flaxseed in store 
in Canadian elevators and to be delivered 
by producers. The order adds that spe- 
cial inducements are necessary to encour- 
age the production of flaxseed in Canada 
in 1942, and that these inducements must 
be planned within the present ceiling 
prices for flaxseed in Canada. 


is 





— 


WHEAT ACREAGE IN SOUTH CENTRAL 
KANSAS MUCH REDUCED THIS YEAR 


Wicurira, Kansas.—Although reports 


from Kansas indicate excellent wheat 


condition at this time, the acreage in 


south central Kansas, which has pro- 
duced a large share of the wheat during 
the recent drouth years, will be much 
reduced this year. This is because farm- 


ets have been forced by penalties to 
comply with the AAA regulations, and 
also because of the rains of last October, 
which prevented planting in the normal 
season. 

For example, A. H. Stephenson, county 
agent at Wichita, points out that the 
reduction in acreage seeded in Sedgwick 
County is 70,000 fewer than a year ago. 
Last year the acreage was 285,000. For 
several years it has run around 350,000. 
This year only 215,000 acres were seed- 
ed. Now, as a result of Hessian fly 
damage or failure of the crop to mature 
at the proper time, there will be much 
abandonment. Sedgwick County will 


harvest in all probability less than 200,- 
000 acres, the smallest acreage harvested 





in many years. The crop that was plant- 
ed prior to the October rains is in many 
places infested with Hessian fly. That 
seeded in late November after the rains 
is yet very small, but it may produce 
a good yield. 

Farmers are arranging to put out 
spring crops in the abandoned wheat 
land. Mr. Stephenson says that for the 
first time soybeans will be planted to a 
considerable extent. So far this area 
has been considered too dry for soy- 
beans. Hot winds have curtailed the 
yield. But last year several farmers 
were very successful, some of them plant- 
ing in the shelter of kafir corn to cut 
off the hot winds. Others did not plant 
until June and the crop did not mature 
early enough to be affected by the hot 
winds. 

Interest in soybeans has been height- 
ened by the government guaranty of 
$1.60 a bu minimum. This has _ been 
caused by Japanese successes in the 
Pacific which have cut off our normal 
supply of vegetable oils. 
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SNOWSTORMS MAROON 
EAST, KENTUCKY AREAS 


18-Inch Snow Buries Pittsburgh—Drifts Halt 
Traffic in Buffalo and James- 
town Areas 

Savage snowstorms descended over 
large sections of the East last week, 
blocking roads and marooning cities in 
Pennsylvania, New York . and, farther 
south, in Kentucky. 

Pittsburgh was buried under 18 inches 
of snow, the heaviest fall in the city’s 
history. Suburban streets were impass- 
able and scores of secondary roads in 
rural areas were blocked by five-foot 
drifts. The storms left 13 inches of 
snow in Buffalo, and in the Jamestown 
area four-foot drifts halted traffic. Far- 
ther south, the area around Jenkins, 
Ky., near the Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia borders, dug out of snow that 
ranged to a depth of 44 inches. 

Only occasional light snows fell in the 
Northwest, where the winter has been 
especially open. 
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WHEAT REPORTED IN GOOD 
CONDITION IN OKLAHOMA 


OxtaHoma Ciry, Oxra.—Most of the 
state was covered in snow this week with 
precipitation heaviest in the eastern and 
southeastern portions of the state. Mod- 
erate temperatures accompanied the snow 
which was of benefit to the winter grain 
crop. 

Generally, the wheat is in good condi- 
tion, but in the panhandle moisture has 
been inadequate and wheat is backward. 
Acreage in that section is normal and the 
stand is fair. Wheat growers in that sec- 
tion fear that spring winds will soon be 
a menace to the crop unless more mois- 
ture falls. 
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SOUTHWEST CROPS IMPROVE 
WITH ADDITIONAL MOISTURE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Although snow and 
cold weather prevented much field activ- 
ity in the Southwest last week, general 
condition of crops was believed to have 
improved because of the additional 
moisture. 





Pasturage conditions were not so gvod, 
but perhaps even that can be interpreted 
Worry 
about the hessian fly danger still is evi- 


as an aid for the wheat crop. 


dent in many points. 
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GOOD WEATHER CONDITIONS 
FOR IDAHO CROP REPORTED 


Ipano Fatis, IpAno.—Conditions |ave 
been good during the winter months for 
fall planting wheat, eastern Idaho farm- 
ers report. 

Fall weather was “made to order” for 
fall-planted wheat in this section, accurd- 
ing to M. W. Smith. It is too early yet 
to say what prospects for the growing 
season are, he indicated. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
WISCONSIN FIRM INCORPORATED 
Mapison, W1s.—Incorporation payers 

have been filed with the Wisconsin secre- 
tary of state by the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Milling Co., Glencoe, Ill. The 
firm will sell flour and feed. Authorized 
capital stock is $75,000, with $18,950 paid 
in. The proportion of paid in capital 
stock represented in the state of Wis- 
consin is $3,000. 
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Wherever America’s fighting men go, there follows an army 
a of bags—bags of flour, cereals, sugar, coffee and vegetables. 
i They must be fed! 


And on the home front, too, bags are in continuous daily use — for 
y shipping and storing our valuable stocks of foods, chemicals, and other 
supplies. The nation’s army of industrial workers also must be fed! 


So, as America goes to war, Chase Bags . . . Cotton, Burlap, and Paper 
. .. are playing an increasingly vital part in the Victory Program! 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 




















for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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SUNBURST 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wheat Quality | 


(Continued from page 7.) 

quality, and if we had another, it would 
make the problem more difficult. If we 
have two varieties almost equal except 
in thiamin content, we should release 
the highest thiamin strain. There is a 
difference in varieties in regard to the 
newer nutritive ingredients. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the thia- 
min of wheat goes into the flour. Milling 
has a tremendous effect in destroying this 
vitamin. We lose about six-sevenths of it. 
As the flour grade decreases to the lower 
grades, we have about four times as 
much vitamin B, present. 

So you might say, “Why bother about 
adding vitamins? Why not mill a long- 
extraction flour?” There are several rea- 
sons; and the most important is that 
people will not eat it. Food faddists, both 
scientific and otherwise, have tried since 
Sylvester Graham, the originator of grain 
flour, to get the people to eat whole 
wheat bread; and a lot of money has 
been spent on this program without suc- 
cess. If we want to get the people to 
use the best kind of bread, we must add 
the thiamin instead of using the longer- 
extraction flour. Flour milled with longer 
extraction will not store so well. We, 
therefore, have a number of reasons why 
it seems silly to take something out put 
in by nature and then put it back again 
at greater cost. It does not appeal to us, 
nor is it an ideal situation; but it is the 
best we can do under the circumstances. 





BAKING QUALITY 

In baking, we run into more difficulty. 
What do we mean by baking quality? 
This is an all-inclusive point—the suit- 
ability of flour for some particular pur- 
pose. If you were a baker in a certain 
area and had to meet a certain consum- 
er’s demand, you would have certain 
baking methods that had been adopted, 
and your miller would have to produce 
a flour which would give good results 
under your particular baking conditions. 
I think I would define baking quality in 
that way—that is, the suitability of a 
flour for some particular market. I men- 
tioned that we have baker flour and flour 
for industrial trade. The housewife uses 
very gentle treatment either by hand or 
by the use of a low speed mixer with 
dry yeast, which gives a very mild fer- 
mentation. A flour suitable for a baker 
would not be suitable for the household 
trade. The trade is not always able to 
tell what it wants. Different millers 
require different types of flour, which 
makes the problem of testing wheat 
quality rather difficult. I have tried in 
other work, in Kansas and Minnesota, to 
emphasize the fact that in wheat testing 
by the plant breeder, we must find out 
more necessarily the suitability for a 
particular market. Wheat may be moved 
from Oklahoma or Kansas to another 
area and be mixed with a spring wheat, 
or it may be exported, and we must find 
a measure of the actual baking char- 
acteristics of that flour. 

Small samples of wheat are milled in 
a reduced mill and are not bleached in 
the way a miller bleaches his flour, and 
we know that wheat milled experiment- 
ally does not produce gas as readily as 
commercially-milled grain nor does the 
flour produce fermentation like the flour 
milled commercially. We cannot use the 
same formula and get the same results. 
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4, Wisdom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WHEAT 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
ly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








a 
BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS. 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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There are two things important in mak- 
ing @ good loaf of bread. Enough gas 
must be produced to expand the dough; 
and the dough, in turn, must retain that 
gas. If either factor fails, then one gets 
a poor loaf. 

Protein content, as you know, is ex- 
tremely important in relation to baking 
value. If we do not add malt to raise 
the gas production and if we do not add 
an oxidizing agent, we get a very low 
rate of increase of loaf volume with in- 
creased protein. There is a close rela- 
tionship between loaf volume and pro- 
tein content. It is the general realization 
of this fact which makes protein testing 
so important. A new variety must fall on 
the line for common wheats with a defi- 
nite response in loaf volume to increase 
in protein. We would not want a variety 
to be different in this respect because it 
would give us a false impression. 

One property with which we have had 
difficulty is the handling property of the 
dough. The baker has to put the dough 
through various machines, and if it sticks 
or tears, he has trouble. The chemists, 
at least at the experiment stations, have 
not paid enough attention to this problem 
of handling qualities. Scientists like to 
measure things in figures, and we can- 
not put down a figure for how the dough 
feels in our hands, but I can assure you 
that it is important. In Europe they base 
their judgment almost entirely upon 
dough-handling properties. I know of 
one case where we thought a variety was 
superior from the standpoint of loaf 
volume. We sent some of this wheat to 
Denmark, England, Scotland and four 
other countries. Twenty-one different 
cereal chemists tested this variety and 
14 of them placed it at the top. The seven 
European scientists placed it at the very 
bottom, a complete reversal. This was 
because of handling properties. 

You might say this problem of measur- 
ing dough quality is an unsurmountable 
one. We have developed new varieties in 
the winter and spring wheat areas which 
are of superior quality. The logical ap- 
proach is to take a variety which is sat- 
isfactory to the trade and bake the new 
variety under the same conditions to 
determine how they react to the agents. 
Get the characteristics of the new as 
compared with the old. Always check 
standard varieties with newer types. My 
policy has always been that the new 
variety must not depart materially from 
the characteristics of the old. If a new 
wheat is developed which requires a dif- 
ference in tempering, the miller is going 
to have trouble producing flour for the 
baker. He has a process designed to 
meet the demands, and if given some- 
thing widely different, he will have diffi- 
culty. 

Where are we going to make any prog- 
tess? The old process of milling and 
baking is to utilize to the best advantage 
the varieties now growing, and unless you 
can produce a new one which will be 
Satisfactory under the same conditions, 
you can expect unfavorable accounts 
from the trade. 

One policy which I think a good one 
to follow is this: as a general principle, 
4 new variety should not be released 
until it is approximately equal in all the 
quality characteristics to the present 
Ones and superior in some respects. What 
is the use of putting out something that 
is not quite as good or just as good as 
varieties already being grown? It lowers 
uniformity, and unless the variety is 
truly superior in some particular disease 





resistance or yield and satisfactory in all 
other respects, it is my opinion that it 
should nct be released. We should keep 
the varieties at a minimum to meet the 
needs of the farmer, miller, and baker. 


¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note—Dr. W. F. Geddes, 
author of the foregoing article, is a pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at the University 
of Minnesota. The article is taken from 
an addr2ss delivered by him before the 
recent meeting of the Oklahoma Farm 
Wheat Improvement Program at Okla- 
homa City. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT INSTITUTE ISSUES 
PUBLICATION ON NUTRITION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute recently presented the 1942 edi- 
tion of its publication, “Blackboard Les- 
sons on Food.” Copies are now being 
distributed. The booklet, in its eighth 
edition, has been completely revised. 
While its style suggests its use by teach- 
ers of the middle grades, it contains 
material that would be useful to leaders 
of adult nutrition study groups as well. 

The body is likened to a machine in 
the opening pages of the booklet, and 
the foods needed to make this machine 
grow and operate are discussed as 
“building materials” and “fuel” foods. 
The section on “regulating” and “pro- 
tecting” foods contains an up-to-the- 
minute discussion of vitamins and min- 
erals. The information contained in the 
section devoted to food selection and 
menu planning, as well as that in the 
discussion of health habits, valuable to 
children, might also profitably be passed 
on to mothers. 

A table of calories contained in com- 
mon foods is among the supplementary 
material which follows the discussion 
proper, and, finally, is a list of book and 
magazine references for those seeking 
further information. 

The Wheat Flour Institute distrib- 
uted 350,000 copies of the booklet in its 
old form and anticipates a big demand 
for the new edition. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BOOK DISCUSSES 
BREAD AND NUTRITION 


“Modern Bread from the Viewpoint 
of Nutrition,” by Dr. Henry C. Sher- 
man and Mrs. Constance S. Pearson, has 
just been published. It is a valuable 
book for those planning diets or advising 
others in the management of food budgets 
with a view of keeping down cost with- 
out sacrificing the essentials of adequate 
nutrition. The authors show how en- 
riched white breads contribute to good 
health and can be used to economically 
supply essential food elements. 

The book gives the percentage of en- 
riched white bread, as determined by 
careful tests, that can be included in a 
well-balanced diet. It provides sound an- 
swers to many other questions regarding 
the types of breads now on the market, 
and will serve as a guide for the nutri- 
tionally minded consumer and those en- 
gaged in instructing the public. 

Dr. Sherman has also written other 
books on nutrition, including “Chemistry 
of Food and Nutrition” and “Food and 
Health.” At Columbia University he 
is a teacher and research worker in 
chemistry of food and nutrition. Mrs. 
Pearson is also a research worker in the 
same field at Columbia University. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 
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KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 
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The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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AUTO MAKERS ADVISE 
DEALERS TO SELL FEED 


Seek Means to Preserve Retail Organizations 
During Period of Restricted Sales 
of Motor Cars 






Seeking means to preserve their dealer 
organizations during the period of re- 
stricted sales of automobiles, several mo- 
tor car manufacturers have been sug- 
gesting to their dealers that they enter 
the business of retailing feeds, and have 
approached feed manufacturers with of- 
fers of dealer outlets. 

The feed business is one of several sug- 
gested to auto dealers, and being par- 
ticularly adaptable to smaller towns is 
being pushed vigorously. 
ments have been reached with feed manu- 


Some agree- 


facturers, and for some time reports 
have come of automobile dealers now set 
up in the feed business. 

In a recent letter to its dealers in one 
eastern zone, the General Motors Corp. 
zone office describes the proposition as 
follows: 

“We have just been advised that there 
is available in your territory a nation- 
ally known franchise that offers you an 
opportunity that will fit into your exist- 
ing business. Your physical layout 
would undoubtedly be satisfactory with 
very little, if any, equipment to buy and 
a market for this product is established 
right at your doorstep. 

“This franchise, in so far as we know, 
is not affected by priorities, shortages 
or curtailments. It is a basic industry 
good 12 months in a year—in war or 
peace time. 

“The franchise is exclusive, one dealer 
to a market. The profit margins are 
protected and the advertising, merchan- 
dising and selling plans are very satis- 
factory. Fourteen to 24 inventory turn- 
overs a year are possible with a net profit 
of from 20% to 35% on your investment.” 

There follows an offer to put the deal- 
er in touch with a feed manufacturer, if 
the dealer is interested. 

Officials of the General Motors Corp. 
declare that they are unable to state how 
the plan is progressing as yet, since it is 
still in the early experimental stage. It 
is too early to estimate the response 
among dealers, they state, and point out 
that feed retailing is only one of “three 
or four” suggested programs for their 
dealers, which are getting special em- 
phasis. 

Other manufacturers of motor cars 
also have been developing similar plans 
for their dealers. 

Since no feed manufacturer could 
grant franchises to auto dealers in every 
town, it is obvious that the placement 
of any substantial number of garages in 
the feed business would require feeds 
from several manufacturers, and most of 
the larger feed manufacturers have been 
approached or have approached the motor 
car makers. 

While feed manufacturers have been 
offered auto dealers in blocks of dozens, 
they generally find that they are unable 
to grant franchises to most of them, be- 
ing already represented in those towns. 
The general result has been that several 
feed manufacturers have taken on some 
dealers in places where they are not rep- 
resented. The total in business so far 
probably is not large, some observers 
putting it as low as 20 or 30. 

There are about 60,000 automotive 
dealers in the United States, of which 
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32,000 are located in towns of less than 
10,000 population. Obviously, only a 
small jfortion of this total could turn to 
the feed business. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGES CONNECTIONS 

Lexincton, Ky.—Carl Hudgins, who 
has been prominently identified with the 
flour and feed trade for many years, 
is now associated with the Woolcott 
Flour Mills, Lexington, Ky; Pan-Ameri- 
can Mills, Bowling Green, Ky; Robinson 
Milling Co., Somerset, Ky., and Burnside 
Milling Co., Burnside, Ky., all of which 
are controlled by the Robinson interests. 
Mr. Hudgins will be general manager 
of the feed interests and southern sales 
manager in the flour line, making his 
headquarters in Lexington, Ky. He was 
formerly southern sales manager for the 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, Inc., with 
headquarters in Atlanta. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE IN FLOUR SEIZURE 
NOTICE PROTECTS MILLERS 


Cuicaco, In1t.—The Millers National 
Federation reports that it has been suc- 
S. Food and 
Drug Administration officials to modify 
their procedure in connection with seized 
flour. 





cessful in persuading U. 


“For years,” explains a current federa- 
tion bulletin, “many millers have been 
irritated because there never was any 
indication in notices issued in connection 
with flour seizures as to whether the 
flour was contaminated before or after it 
left the mill. In fact, absence of any 
statement on that point led many cus- 
tomers to claim that the government 
charge was based upon infestation in the 
mill. 

“Beginning a couple of years or more 
ago, the federation has urged the author- 
ities to modify this procedure on the 
ground that it tended to cast unwarrant- 
ed aspersion upon mills, especially in 
cases where flour was seized long after 
it had left the mill. Last month the 
seizure notices began carrying the fol- 
lowing additional sentence: ‘It was not al- 
leged in this case that the contamination 
existed at the time the flour was shipped.’ 

“This is a considerable improvement, 
though it does not go as far as we rec- 
ommended. Incidentally, in the current 
batch of notices there are two which 
read, “The flour was contaminated at time 
of shipment in interstate commerce.’ 
This charge was made after federal men 
had looked over the mill. But that’s an- 
other story—all we wanted to say here is 
that the change in seizure notices will 
be of considerable help to mills which are 
kept free of infestation.” 
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FEED MEN WILL WORK FOR 
POULTRY INDUSTRY’S GOOD 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Directors of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers & Dis- 
tributors Association and the Northwest 
Retail Feed Association had dinner to- 
gether in Minneapolis on March 5, and 
formed a committee which will have as 
its purpose the general good of the poul- 
try industry in Minnesota. It is planned 
to ask representatives of the hatchery- 
men and of the University Farm also 
to have membership in the committee. 
The first committee meeting, at which 
a program of work will be organized, 
is scheduled for March 17. 
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FLOUR PRICE SECTION TO OPERATE 
BY REMOTE CONTROL 


_—_~—_ 


Richard Bean, on Loan to Regional OPA Office in New York City, 
Acts as Business Specialist on Food Price Matters—Flour 
Ceilings Not Needed Under Present Conditions 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineoron, D. C.—Richard Bean will 
not have to “loaf his way through the 
war” in a Washington post which he can 
handle by remote control. The veteran 
flour expert, who has been loaned to the 
regional office of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in New York City, began his 
new duties there on March 9 when he 
took over the job of business specialist 
in charge of food price matters for the 
New York and New Jersey areas. 

Mr. Bean’s new position will be judi- 
cial in character and permit a wider util- 
ization of his abilities as an expert in 
flour and milling, as well as other food- 
stuffs. The post will necessitate inti- 
mate dealings by Mr. Bean with the 
administration of price problems of all 
foods. He will serve as buffer between 
Washington officials and all parties con- 
cerned with these problems in the New 
York-New Jersey region. One of his ob- 
jectives will be to save the time and ex- 
pense of delegations from that area com- 
ing to Washington in quest of guidance 
in the war effort. 

All complaints from the public will be 
handled by Mr. Bean, and he will trans- 
mit to Washington only those matters 
which cannot be disposed of in his New 
York office. He will serve as arbitrator 
of differences which may arise; he will 
attempt to assist troubled business men 
in their problems, without sacrificing the 
all-out necessity for submerging non- 
military matters to those which are re- 
quired to make the war wheels go round. 
In turn he will be the local representa- 
tive in New York of the Washington 
office of the price section on foods of 
OPA. In that capacity he will deal with 
local food groups and organizations in 
that area. 

The transfer of Mr. Bean to New York 
does not mean the abandonment of the 
flour price section of OPA. It will con- 





Richard A. Bean, shown above, former- 
ly senior analyst with the wheat flour di- 
vision of the Office of Price Administration 
has been promoted to the post of business 
specialist in the New York office of the 
OPA. He took up his new duties there 


March 9. For the past two months, 
Mr. Bean has been organizing the flour 
section of the OPA. This is now com- 
pleted. 


tinue under Mr. Bean’s supervision, but 
at the moment does not require his per- 
sonal attention. When the need for ad- 
ministration of flour price problems arises 
he will be called back to Washington to 
his original post. Meanwhile all the 
price data on grain and grain products, 
exports, supplies and consumption of 
flour gathered by Mr. Bean will remain 
in the Washington files. 

Mr. Bean has indicated he was very 
gratified to find that the milling industry 
had available statistical data regarding 
the industry and its operations which 
were quite complete and which were made 
freely available to him for the guidance 
of government officials in drawing up any 
regulations that may become necessary. 

The OPA regional office is located in 
the Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Sylvan L. Joseph 
is in charge there, and George Shipman, 
formerly of Duke University, will serve 
as head of the price division covering all 
commodities, with Mr. Bean in charge 
of the section on food prices. 

In commenting on Mr. Bean’s transfer 
to the New York office, Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, said: 

“It has become increasingly evident 
since the enactment of the Price Control 
law that under conditions as they prevail 
at present the machinery of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and other agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
capable of stabilizing supplies and there- 
by prices of grain, and particularly 
wheat, which would make price ceilings 
on wheat unnecessary. Also, since flour 
prices traditionally follow wheat prices, 
such stabilization of grain prices would 
in turn make price ceilings on flour un- 
necessary under present conditions. 

“Mr. Bean has brought to the OPA 
an intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lems of the milling industry, and the 
federation has been glad to co-operate 
with him in supplying available data. 
We are gratified to know that Mr. Bean 
is only being loaned to the New York 
office, and that he’ will be called back to 
Washington whenever it may be neces- 
sary to give serious consideration to 
flour price problems and to take sume 
action with respéct to them.” 
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CROP AND GRAIN STATISTICS 
BOOKLET MADE AVAILABLE 

The First National Bank of St. Louis 
has made available for distribution its 
annual compilation of crop and grain 
statistics, issued for many years as 4 
booklet and well established as a classic 
source of information on the subjects 
covered. 

The booklet is compiled and published 
under the direction of Bert H. Lang; 
long engaged in the grain trade but for 
many years past vice president of the 
First National in immediate charge of 
its Soil Products Department. Interested 
persons may obtain the booklet without 
cost or obligation. 
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CANADA PUTS 90c BU 
FLOOR UNDER WHEAT 


Initial Price 20¢c Above That of Last Year— 
Wheat Board’s Rule for Adjusting 
Fatures Confuses Trade 
Winnirvec, Man.—A minimum price 
of 90c bu will be guaranteed for wheat 
raised in western Canada this year, basis 
No. 1 northern at Fort William or Van- 
couver, the Canadian Wheat Board an- 
nounced on March 6. This is 20c above 
the initial price paid on last year’s crop. 
Chief Commissioner MclIvor, of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, posted the fol- 
lowing notice on the Winnipeg Exchange: 
“A resolution placed on the order 
paper for March 5, 1942, indicates the 
government’s intention to increase the 
initial price of wheat. This is an official 
notification of our intention that all open 
wheat futures will be adjusted to the new 
level of wheat prices on or before July 
31, 1942, and that all open wheat futures 
will be cleared on or before this date at 
the closing prices of Thursday, March 
5, that is May wheat futures at 7914c 

and/or July wheat futures at 80%¢c. 

“If this action is not taken until July 
31, suitable carrying charges will be al- 
lowed to holders of cash wheat for the 
elapsed period during the month of July. 
Unhedged cash wheat will be adjusted on 
the same basis. In the meantime, hold- 
ers of cash wheat as well as futures may 
continue to carry on with their normal 
business, bearing in mind the above.” 

Showered by numerous and varied in- 
terpretations ‘of the wheat board’s an- 
nouncement, the grain trade was left 
confused with many details clouded and 
needing clarification. The board’s state- 
ment was official notification that all 
open wheat futures and unhedged cash 
wheat will be adjusted as a result of the 
government’s intention to increase the 
initial price of wheat to the producer for 
the 1942 crop. 

The announcement was made prior to 
the opening of the market on Friday and 
early this week there was no further in- 
formation available to clarify many de- 
tails. The trade knew that adjustments 
would have to be made between now and 
July 31, 1942, at the closing levels of 
March 5. The trade also knew that it 
was the intention of the government to 
fix the initial price for wheat at 90c bu, 
basis in store at. Fort William and Port 
Arthur or Vancouver, and also an out- 
line of the general wheat policy for 1942. 
However, there was no suggestion that 
a ceiling would be placed on wheat 
prices and there was no indication when 
the grain trade would be permitted to 
trade in new crop futures. 

Operations in the futures market 
turned extremely dull following the 
board’s announcement, with traders re- 
luetant to take part in proceedings in 
the pit in view of the unsettled situation. 
Early in the week prices had moved in- 
dependently of other markets and scored 
gains of roughly 114c. Some of the 
buying was credited to Canadian and 
United States mills. 

While interpretations of the Wheat 
Board announcement varied, the ma jor- 
ity agreed that the action had been taken 
to prevent any possible profiteering on 
any advance in wheat prices from now 
until the end of the current crop year. 
It was also the opinion of many that 
unsold stocks of wheat taken over by the 
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board at the end of July will be ex- 
changed for a similar amount to the 
original holder at the adjusted new levels 
of wheat prices. 

The general belief held in trade cir- 
cles was that members could trade at any 
level between the indicated ceiling of 
823,,c bu and the fixed minimum trading 
levels of 757%,c for May and 771,4c for 
July, but that all open trades must even- 
tually be cleared at the closing levels 
March 5 of 7914c for May and 80%%c 
for July, with the board taking over the 
balance of the unsold crop on July 31. 

Late advices last week indicated that 
deliveries to the wheat board during the 
1942-43 crop year will be limited to 325,- 
000,000 bus and that there will be regula- 
tions that will guard against price increase 
in flour or bread to the consumer. It 
was understood that the new wheat bill, 
which was given its first reading in Par- 
liament on March 6, made no provision 
against the increased price being passed 
on to the millers and other wheat pur- 
chasers. However, there was a strong 
belief in reliable quarters that some ar- 
rangement would be made through the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, to 
provide for adjustments. 

Milling officials are just as confused 
as anyone else when it comes to under- 
standing the Canadian Wheat Board’s 
announcement to the trade on March 6, 
and on what basis they can hope to 
operate with the guaranteed minimum 
price for this year’s wheat crop fixed 
at 90c bu in store Fort William. 

One milling official in western Canada 
described the situation as too uncertain 
to enable the formation of any sound 
opinion at present, but stated that the 
mills could not hope to operate without 
a loss unless flour prices were adjusted 
to the new wheat price level, as flour 
prices are now at the present maximum 
price ceiling. 

The only alternatives, another official 
stated, would be for the government to 
subsidize the milling industry, or a com- 
promise between the milling companies 
and the wheat board with regard to 
wheat purchases for milling needs. 

Officials of western farmer organiza- 
tions expressed disappointment regard- 
ing the announced price. The majority 
felt that the increase did not go far 
enough. 

The Saskatchewan Association of Rural 
Municipalities, in convention at Saska- 
toon last week, voted that the federal 
government should take action “at the 
earliest possible date” to close the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. The resolution 
was apparently prompted by the fact 
that Britain has closed the exchanges 
there for the duration. 

The complete wheat program for Can- 
ada for 1942-43, dealing with general 
prairie farm assistance and arrangements 
to encourage feed grains production, is 
being outlined in the House of Com- 
mons this week. The program will un- 
doubtedly call for a further reduction 
in wheat acreage and a larger area sown 
to coarse grains and flaxseed. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NICARAGUA BAKERIES CLOSE 
WITH FLOUR SUPPLIES CUT 
Heavy withdrawals of ships from the 
United States-Central American trade 
have forcéd 20 bakeries in Nicaragua to 
close, according to trade reports. It is 
said that corn tortillas, dried plantains 
and bananas are being used as substi- 
tutes for bread. 














BOX CARS FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
NOT FOR STORAGE 
* * 


A Study of the Freight Problem of War-Time 
America Prepared by the Traffic Department of 
General Mills, Inc. 


* * 


More shippers and receivers of freight must realize that the burden of making 
this country’s transportation system “click” during these times of emergency rests 
largely on their shoulders and not entirely on the railroads and other transport 
systems. The sooner that is realized by all, the sooner will there be more complete 
response to the nationwide plea for greater utilization and conservation of the trans- 
portation facilities—including railroad freight cars. [ 

All agencies of transportation are essential to the war effort—but the public 
times that transportation is 
probably the most essential Without the 
full cycle of transportation, which only the railroads can furnish, it would be utterly 


has been appropriately reminded many railroad 


element of war time economy. 
impossible for this country to continue at war, to arm itself, or to move its soldiers 
to the places where they are required to go. 

The railroads during 1941 came through with a performance which exceeded the 
most optimistic expectations. It was anticipated there would be a tremendous car 
shortage during the fall—but none occurred even though car loadings reached a peak 
of 922,884 cars during the week ended Oct. 18. That is all well and good, but no- 
body knows the extent of the burden which will be placed upon rail transportation 
during 1942. Nobody knows to what extent the elimination of the so-called non- 
essential products is going to result in a reduction in railroad tonnage; or how vast 
is going to be the increase in tonnage incident to the new industries that are being 
built, and those which have been and still are being converted to the production 
of war material and supplies. But it is known that the flow of these materials is 
going to increase tremendously; that the railroads are going to be called upon to carry 
the bulk of that traffic; that because of the shortage of rubber there may be the 
necessity for curtailment of highway transportation; that there has been a curtailment 
of coastwise water service and an absolute prohibition of intercoastal water trans- 
portation; that the total freight car loadings of the country during the first five 
weeks of 1942 increased 642,708 cars or about 20% over the same period in 1940 
and 403,864 cars or about 11% over the same period of 1941; that each month of 
1942 will continue to show an increase over the same period of each of the past two 
years; and that the peak loading of the year will probably reach about 1,200,000 cars 
per week. 

A car shortage during 1941 was averted because of the splendid co-operation 
between the majority of shippers and receivers of freight, the railroads, and such 
government agencies as the Interstate Commerce Commission, as well as the oper- 
ating efficiency of the railroads—but it has been ably pointed out that “the best that 
was done last year is not going to be good enough for 1942.” The best that the rail- 
roads did last year is not going to be good enough—and the best the shippers and 
receivers did in car efficiency measures is not going to be good enough. Previous 
accomplishments must be exceeded in every direction to avoid a breakdown in our 
transportation machine. If there is even an indication the country is headed into 
such a breakdown including a car shortage, it may well be expected that there will 
be emergency and punitive measures from authorities in Washington which will be 
designed to force conservation of railroad car equipment. No shipper or receiver of 
freight wants to see compulsory measures. 

All transportation facilities must be used wisely and sparingly by each in- 
dividual shipper and receiver—with consideration always to the fact many other 
shippers including the government have freight to move. There must be the reali- 
zation that freight cars are to be utilized to their maximum capacity for transporting 
freight and not for storage or warehouse purposes. 

Flour millers as well as other shippers must continue to follow those well 
established measures for conserving the railroad car supply during this emergency. 
In so doing they must not overlook this fact that box cars were built for transporta- 
tion purposes and not for storage purposes. Cars should not be loaded in advance 
of the time when the miller is in position to give the railroad prompt and com- 
plete shipping directions. Not a single car should be loaded and held at the mill 
or in the railroad local yards before forwarding. Get the cars loaded and on their 
way. A reduction of one day in the turn-around period of each car will make avail- 
able from 75,000 to 100,000 additional cars per week throughout the country. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has already inquired whether the practice 
of shippers loading and holding cars before forwarding could not be stopped prompt- 
ly by a Service Order to the railroads to the effect that they shall not furnish cars 
for loading until they receive complete shipping instructions that will place the cars 
in line haul transportation to a designated destination immediately after loading. A 
word to the wise should be sufficient. 




















































MANY OUTSTANDING 


MILLING AND GRAIN CONCERNS 
Are Customers Of This Bank 


Throughout the Middle West—and in other 
sections as well—are such concerns that use 


the services of the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS. 


Many of these relationships have extended 


over a long period of years and have proven 
mutually satisfactory. 


We invite new milling and grain accounts on 
the basis of our experience, and ability to 
serve their specialized requirements. 


x 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B. (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 






























SPECIALIZED SERVICE IN 


LABORATORY 
and CONSULTING 
SERVICE 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET +« CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FEEDSTUFEFS-™fecaman’s 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $1.00 per year 


ANALYSIS, TESTING, AND 


BAKING FOR MILLS, BAKERIES 


and ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 
































AN EPISODE IN MILLING: II 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS 


Assistant Managing Editor of THe NortHwesteRN MILLER 


Editor’s Note—A retold tale of the life 
and times of the late George Brewster 
Mathews, who was styled “the last of 
the oldtime millers,” is here brought to 
its conclusion, The story was begun in 
THe NoRTHWESTERN MILLER of Feb. 
25. It is reproduced with minor amend- 
ments and additions to the text, from 
issues of this journal in which it first 
was published a dozen years ago. Mr. 
Mathews died on Feb. 3 of this year. His 
long milling career spanned the whole 
period of the so-called milling revolution 
of the past century. He was the last link 
between the days of stone grinding and 
the modern era that began with the ad- 
vent of roller milling and the middlings 
purifier. 

¥ ¥ 


HEN Jacob F. Schoellkopf, 56- 
W rear tanner and capitalist, 

and George B. Mathews, youth 
of less than 30, formed a milling part- 
nership only a few hours after they had 
met for the first time, they began an as- 
sociation mutually profitable, and, in ret- 
rospect, picturesque and amusing. 

Mr. Schoellkopf knew nothing of the 
manufacture of flour; Mr. Matthews, 
with 10 years of experience and consider- 
able native intelligence, had learned as 
much of the business as was possible in 
that time. “Neither, however, foresaw 
that the most drastic changes in milling 
processes that had ever occurred in his- 
tory were to be contended with in the 
next few years,—years that saw the pass- 
ing of many a mill and many a miller 
with more of experience, but less of pro- 
gressiveness and imagination. 

With men of other temperaments, the 
early struggles of the partnership might 
have brought repentance for the haste 
shown in forming it. It was not so with 
Schoellkopf & Mathews. The first opera- 
tions of that company did not give much 
prediction of success, but this did not 
shake the confidence the two men had in 
the future. And Fair-Haired Hoo, the 
Helper and Preserver, the Lord of the 
Third Truth, must have been working 
for the fulfillment of the ambitions of 
young Mathews, who had intended that 
the old Frontier mill should be his alone, 
and had believed that he could finance 
it with the $3,000 saved from his salary. 
That capricious jester of the upper air 
surely was responsible for the sudden 
proposal that made the wealthy old Ger- 
man the financial backer and partner of 
the enterprise, for, in the first year of 
operation, Schoellkopf & Mathews lost 
$25,000. 

THE SKILL OF THE MILLER 

This was, it will be recalled, in 1875, 
—before the roller process of making 
flour had been adopted in America. There 
was a great variance in the quality of 
the product made by different mills in 
the days when buhrs were still in use. 
Of great importance was the skill of 
the miller. The stones needed to be 
chosen with the most particular care, 
and stone dressing was a special art. 

The junior partner in the new firm, 
knowing the importance of a good mil- 
ler, had intended bringing John Smith 
with him from L. Enos & Co. The two 
had talked of venturing their talents to- 


gether in a partnership, and the unex- 
pectedly advantageous proposition from 
Mr. Schoellkopf probably was all that 
kept Smith out of a financial interest jn 
the Frontier property. 

Mr. Mathews now suggested to Mr. 
Schoellkopf that they employ Smith as 
their head miller, but the older man ob- 
jected. He knew nothing of the Enos 
miller, but he did know John Brown, 
then head miller for Thornton & Chester, 
Brown had been born in Germany, near 
the Schoellkopf birthplace, and this had 
been the basis for a friendship between 
the two. Further, he had achieved « high 
reputation with Thornton. & Chester, 
who were known throughout the East for 
the excellent and even quality of their 
flour. Mr. Schoellkopf had, from the first, 
decided that Brown as the Schoellkopf 
& Mathews miller virtually would as- 
sure success to the foundling company. 

Mathews was certain in his own mind 
that Smith was a better choice, and he 
argued his preference with his older 
partner. The latter could not be swerved, 
however, and Mathews, seeing an oppor- 
tunity opening before him that he could 
not afford to lose, did not press his dis- 
sension to the point of quarreling with 
the man whose money was furnishing 
that opportunity. 

So, John Brown was installed as the 
technical man in the new company. He 
revamped the mill according to his own 
ideas, and, with a sufficient “run of 
stone” to give a capacity of about 250 
bbls of flour daily, the first wheat flowed 
into the hoppers at the plant of Schoell- 
kopf & Mathews. 

A new flour and a new company re- 
quired new customers. Meeting this need, 
in itself, would have presented a difficult 
task for young Mathews, in whom was 
combined the offices of vice president, 
sales manager, salesman, wheat buyer, 
office manager, bookkeeper and _ stenog- 
rapher. Adding to these difficulties, John 
Brown not only did not live up to the 
reputation he had gained with Thornton 
& Chester, but his supervision of the mill 
was such that profits were virtually im- 
possible. 

He was producing but 37 per cent of 
flour from the wheat ground. The rest of 
the grain was waste, for little demand 
for mill offals existed in those days. At 
L. Enos & Co., John Smith had been 
extracting 55 per cent of the wheat berry 
as flour. The handicap suffered by 
Schoellkopf & Mathews was more than 
the new concern could meet, and the 
ledgers were soon running red with ink. 

John Brown was as stubborn in his 
opinions as an irritated traffic cop No 
longer a young man, he still clung to? 
those principles of milling he had learned 
when a youth in Germany. He guarded 
his secrets as another would guard his 
gold, and no brother miller ever was 
welcome in a plant where John Brown 
was in charge, nor would Brown ex 
change ideas with any one. 

A PAIR OF IMMOVABLES 

The result was, of course, that he ret 
rogressed. Younger men, who had not 
been as good, were now better millers. 
All of this was soon apparent to George 
Mathews, and was pointed out to Mr 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








We ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—Board of Trade Bidg., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Schoellkopf. That gentleman, however, 
was just as immovable as Brown. He re- 
fused permission to make a change in 
head millers until four months of steadily 
mounting losses illustrated to him that it 
must be done. Absence of profits was 
always a reason for action, in the opinion 
of this shrewd tanner. 

John Brown was removed and John 
Smith succeeded him. The latter was as 
progressive as Brown had been stolid. 
He kept in touch, by visits and by cor- 
respondence, with the millers of his ac- 
quaintance, who, in his belief, were the 
best workmen. One of his particular 
friends was rapidly gaining renown in 
his craft as head miller for C. A. Pills- 
bury & Co., in Minneapolis. These two 
exchanged ideas frequently by letter, and 
as a consequence, their mills had a great 
similarity. Pillsbury’s flour was known 
over an ever-widening area for its uni- 
formity and fine quality, and the product 
of the new milling company at Buffalo 
soon began to achieve a reputation, also. 
In a brief time, John Smith was gett‘ng 
65 per cent extraction at the Schoellkopf 
& Mathews plant, which was high for the 
period, and this difference was reflected 
immediately in the profit and loss sheet. 
The flour was gaining a place for itself 
in the eastern trade through the arduous 
working of Mathews, and a _ rose-hued 
future might have been viewed except for 
the fact that the first year was already 
drawing to a close and the company was 
so far on the losing side that there was 
no hope of finishing even. Mr. Mathews 
was worried by the fear that his partner 
might withdraw financial backing be- 
cause of the heavy deficit, despite the 
fact that he had agreed to a three-year 
partnership. 

At the end of the 12 months the loss 
was $25,000. Mr. Schoellkopf, instead of 
withdrawing his support, nonchalantly an- 
nounced that he was going back to Ger- 
many on an extended visit and that Mr. 
Mathews was to draw on the Schoellkopf 
bank account for whatever money the 
milling company needed. 

The confidence displayed by Mr. 
Schoellkopf in his partner and in the 
future of the firm was well placed. The 
flour was rapidly expanding its market, 
costs were held to a minimum by the 
efficient John Smith, and George 
Mathews, with tremendous energy, was 
working 12 to 16 hours a day, calling on 
customers, buying wheat, and handling 
the routine duties of the office. 

In the next year the youthful firm, 
like a young tree, started to grow rap- 
idly. The reputation of the flour was 
spreading through New York, the New 
England states and Pennsylvania. 

FROM MANUFACTURING TO SELLING 

In the ’70’s more attention was paid 
to the milling of flour than to the mer- 
chandising of it. The business of the 
mills still was of a comparatively local 
character. With the exception of the new 
country around Minneapolis, soft winter 
wheat was ground, as the hard spring 
wheat which grew in Minnesota and west- 
ward required close-set stones; this, in- 
stead of separating the bran from the 
inner part of the berry, crushed it, so 
that the resultant flour, while very 
strong, was dark and specked, and un- 
popular with the trade accustomed to 
the pure white of the soft winter wheat 
product. 

A large milling capacity had been built 
in St. Louis because of the great harvest 


(Continued on page 26.) 














LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesora 




















GOOD 

BAKERY 

FLOURS 
SOFT 


Jenny Lind 
Sweet Clover 


SPRING 


Minnesota Queen 
Northern Star 


KANSAS 


Bakers Special 
Gloria Bakers 


Uncas First Clear Gloria Short Patent Critic 
Broadcast 
oh 
Every One guarded by constant Laboratory Control 
Vv 


All in one car if you wish 
* 
Absolute guarantee of Quality and Uniformity 





2,000 Barrels Flour—300 tons Commercial Feed—1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 
“The Bearditown Mills” 








STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA *ARISTOS ®HECKERS 











MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 









































“It Takes All Kinds” 


Serbian Bread Could 
Be Used as an Anchor 


It takes all kinds of bread to make a 





world. In the magnificent story, “From 
the Land of Silent People,” by Robert 
St. John, just published, there is a chap- 
ter, “Adriatic Odyssey,” which tells of 
the trip of four newspapermen and a 
fisherman down the Adriatic to Greece 
in a little open sardine boat, when food, 
the sea and navigation were all that mat- 
tered in life. 

When they left Buvda the people were 
realizing that even American dollars were 
soon not going to help them exist and, 
although they could buy all of the liquor 
they wanted, they had great difficulty in 
getting food. They did manage to round 
up 10 loaves of black peasant bread. 

“It was made without white flour, 
under the new Jugoslav wartime ration- 
ing law. It was hard and tasteless and 
unpalatable, even when it was fresh. But 
the 10 loaves we bought were stale. So 
stale they made a noise like rocks when 
we threw them into a burlap bag, which 
we put safely away underneath the foot- 
square deck in the bow.” 

Unused to 
the strenuous work of rowing, as they had 


The trip was a nightmare. 


to when the motor and sail gave out, 
dodging Italian ships, watching for mines, 
hungry, with the canned food that turned 
out to be green with age, it was no won- 
der the morale cracked. Finally when 
they actually sighted Corfu, what excite- 
ment and what a celebration. The food 
then could be finished up and the tiny 
can of pheasant paste that had been 
part of the strange collection they had 
grabbed before leaving, surely should 
now be used to celebrate. 

“So we had pheasant paste on our 
black peasant bread that morning. Only 
I had to hunt around for the day’s loaf 
of bread because we had _ been 
these loaves for strange purposes. 


using 
Some 
had been used as pillows and some were 
so hard we had been using them as tools. 
A two-week old loaf of Serbian peasant 
bread makes a perfect hammer, or a 
wedge to hold something in place, or it 
could even have been used as an anchor, 
only we happened to be well supplied 
with anchors.” 
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LADY ZIEGFELD 

Belatedly, and to our mild discom- 
fiture, we have learned that one detail 
in the recent Jide story about James S. 
Adams’ accession to the presidency of 
Standard Brands caused no end of mer- 
riment in the Adams household. 

By way of incidental intelligence, we 
had reported in all good faith that Mrs. 
Adams used to be a lady theatrical agent. 
Turns out that she simply had an ortho- 
dox business career, but relatives and 
friends from Mr. Adams on down were 
mightily intrigued by our more colorful 
version of her past, and spent the next 
few days ringing all manner of changes 
on the theme. 

The high spot came about two nights 
Mrs. 
Adams got a telegram from an old, old 
friend of the family. “Need two jug- 
glers and an acrobat Saturday night 
Shamokin,” he wired. 
Tide. 


after the story appeared, when 


“Please rush.” 


SO-O? 


Reports from the United States show 
that, although the millers there took up 
vitamin B, for purposes of sales promo- 
tion and flogged it very hard, the re- 
sponse of the public has been extremely 
disappointing, and vitamin B, boost is 
being gradually and quietly dropped.- 
National Association Review, 
Eng. 


London, 


HOW MUCH WE EAT 

You may eat “like a bird” or “like a 
horse,” but during your lifetime the 
average person stows away about 1,400 
times his own weight in food and drink, 


or close to 150 tons.—Your Life Maga- 
ine. 




















INCOME TAX HISTORY 


The first income tax law in the United 
States was passed by Congress to get 
money to carry on the Civil War. Citi- 
zens of that day earning between $600 
and $10,000 paid the government 3% of 
their earnings as taxes. ‘Those earning 
more than $10,000 paid 5%. All incomes, 
whether above or below $600, had to be 
reported to the United States assessor’s 
office and could then be published in the 
newspapers. (Today only incomes over 
$75,000 are published.) 

An old Buffalo newspaper, giving the 
incomes of its citizens of that day, re- 
ports that George Urban, founder of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, paid 
taxes on an income of $1,918. The Civil 
War income tax was abolished in 1872, 
after yielding $376,150,209, which was 
approximately 20% of all internal rev- 
enue. 

The second income tax, which asked 
2% of incomes over $4,000, was passed 
by Congress in 1894 and declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. The 
sixteenth amendment, proposed by Presi- 
dent W. H. Taft in 1909 and ratified in 
1913, gave Congress the power to tax 
incomes and is the basis of the present 
law. 


IT TAKES A-HOLT 

“Enriched flour was brought about by 
findings that people could not be edu- 
cated to eat whole wheat flour. Since 
white flour has such a hold on people and 
since it has been found difficult to change 
them to a more nutritive type, this new 
flour, which is white and yet has much 
more food value, has been introduced.”’— 
From a nutritional chat by Dr. Jet C. 
Winters, nutrition expert at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 
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NO HOT BISCUITS: 
DIVORCE GRANTED 


He liked hot biscuits and corn bread 
at every meal. In fact, he was raised 
on southern cooking and northern cook- 
ing interfered with his digestion, so the 
Florida supreme court at Tallahassee de- 
clined to reopen a suit in which Warren 


S. Hyman, Georgia-born, obtained 4 


from Minnesota-reared Hermina 
Hyman on grounds of extreme 
Differences on religion, educa- 
tion, habits, standards, concepts and cul- 
tural backgrounds, as well as a } renup- 
tial agreement that Mr. Hyman’s inother 
should be a member of the famil\ 
other reasons for the divorce. 
MILL’S MESSAGE 


Lugubrious were the rhymesters w!}io wrote 
about mills and millers in the good old 
days. Here is a sample from The North- 
western Miller of 1892: 

The watchers sat by the fair young ‘ead, 
While the night grew dark and still; 
They pillowed in flowers the golden head, 
And few and low were the words they said. 
No sound was heard but the wat: hman’s 

tread, 

And the ceaseless throb of the mil! 
The mother leaned from her window 

And shook her care-worn hand, 
“Oh, Mill,’’ she cried, “is your heart 
That you work and sing 

long night, 
While my darling lies in her robe of 

Where the flick’ring candles stand 


divorce 
Hallett 
cruelty. 


» were 


THE 


height 


o light 
through the live- 


white 


“The clock has stopped his noisy pac 
And the lights are burning low; 
We've hidden the mirror’s tell-tale face, 
The house-dog whines—God give him grace! 
The bees have left their accustomed ) lace, 
Out where the lilacs grow. 
“All grieve but you, oh, heedless Mil! 
For my darling lying dead! 
Will your restless wheels for an hour be still, 
While the sable train winds o’er the hill, 
To leave her there in the dark and chill 
Of her low and narrow bed?” 
Then the ceaseless throb took a softer 
And the mother leaning there, 
With heart of lead and eyes of stone 
In the grief of griefs that the soul has 
known, 
Heard gentle words that were gently 
On the fragrant midnight air. 
“O stricken one, your words unsay 
Till time your sorrow heals! 
I shall miss the child with her graceful play 
Through my rooms with dust and cobwebs 
gray, 
I shall grieve for her songs and laugh'«r gay 
In time with my whirring wheels; 
“But I dare not stop, though my hear! may 
break, 
For millions are living still; 
The hungry wail while your watchers wake 
And tell their beads for your darling’= sake; 
The starving die while your plaint you make 
‘Gainst the toiling of the mill. 

“I look on my share of golden corn, 
And sigh for the dead one’s hair; 
The blue and rose of the rising morn 
And her eye and cheek, but my grief 
Within my breast, for the daily born 

Still claim my toil and care."’ 
The birds sang loud over vale and h 
To greet the coming dawn; 
The mother slept ’gainst the window 
The watchers shivered: “The ail 
chill,” 
And dropped their beads, but they he 
mill 
Throbbing and toiling on. 


—Margret 1! 
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